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US B2 bombers used in Gulf Wars 1&2. 


The new 'painless dentistry' warfare boasts few casual¬ 
ties at first. However, the use of radioactive materials in 
ammunition and artillery (such as those used in the Gulf 
Wars) are having disastrous effects that take longer to 
emerge, and will stay with us forever. 


JESSA BOANAS-DEWES 

Depleted uranium (DU) is a by¬ 
product caused by extracting fis¬ 
sionable isotopes (uranium 234 
and 235) from natural 
uranium (238) for use in nuclear 
weapons and reactors. 

Approximately 700,000 
tonnes of this waste has accu¬ 
mulated in the United States and 
Britain. With nuclear waste dis¬ 
posal and cleanup being so 
expensive and problematic, it is 
no wonder America’s nuclear 
waste is given free to arms man¬ 
ufacturers. 

DU is resold packaged in 
cruise missiles, bombs, shells 
and bullets. These weapons are 
being made and used, despite 


being classified by a 1996 United 
Nations resolution as illegal 
weapons of mass destruction. 

DU is wonderfully destruc¬ 
tive in several ways. Extremely 
dense, DU has excellent amour 
piercing capability. While other 
heavy metals flatten on impact, 
DU self-sharpens by igniting 
and oxidising into tiny insoluble 
aerosol particles. Once the target 
has been blasted apart these tiny 
particles of DU remain, easily 
spreading throughout the 
ecosystem. 

DU has a half-life of 4.5 bil¬ 
lion years. DU bombs may only 
ignite once, but the destructive¬ 
ness of each bomb is indefinite. 

The Pentagon has estimated 
that it unloaded at least 320 met¬ 


Depleted uranium 

the new nuclear threat 


ric tonnes of DU onto the battle¬ 
fields in the 1991 Gulf War. A 
whistle-blowing US Special 
Operations Command Colonel 
claims the figure is closer to 500 
metric tonnes - 100 of which 
was dropped on Baghdad. He 
also claims that the Pentagon 
has known for years of the detri¬ 
mental effects of DU, yet contin¬ 
ues to use it in warfare, putting 
at risk enemy countries, civilians 
and even their own troops. 

This new-style warfare is 
providing America with a much- 
needed disposal facility for toxic 
nuclear waste that no-one 
knows quite what to do with. 
However, this solution is already 
backfiring, with its effects 
increasingly being felt in the US 
and Britain. During the first Gulf 
War the official US casualty total 
was 300 dead and 500 wounded. 
Now 8 000 service personnel are 
dead and 221 000 are claiming 
disability benefits. Over 50% of 
those disabled have been classi¬ 
fied with the mysterious Gulf 
War Syndrome (GWS), the 
symptoms of which are the same 
as radiation poisoning. 

Some scientists now believe 
DU may be implicated in GWS. 
Dr Asaf Durakovic, a medical 
professor and former US army 
colonel, found "significant" DU 
levels in two-thirds of the Gulf 
veterans he tested in 2000. 

The radiation that troops are 
exposed to not only affects their 
own bodies and lives, but has 
seeped into subsequent genera¬ 
tions. A survey of 250 veterans’ 
families in the USA found 67% of 
the children conceived and born 
since the war have rare illnesses 
and genetic deformities - such 
as missing eyes, blood infections 
and fused fingers. As the full 
effects of radiation take time to 
manifest, it will only be in the 


coming decades that we will be 
able to see the effects on health 
and livelihood for veterans, their 
children and grandchildren. It is 
estimated that even greater lev¬ 
els of DU were used in the sec¬ 
ond Gulf War. 

Similar to the sudden post¬ 
war jump in deaths and disabili¬ 
ties in allied veterans, the 
average monthly death rate in 
Iraq has increased from just over 
2000 a month in 1989 to over 
15,000 in recent years. Civilians 
continue to live in a contami¬ 
nated environment, prolonging 
their exposure to radioactivity. 
Children can be seen playing in 
war debris such as destroyed 
armoured vehicles, which would 
have been one of the major DU 
targets. In 1998, UNICEF cited a 
total of half a million excess 
deaths of children under five 

DU has a half-life of 
4.5 billion years. DU 
bombs may only 
ignite once,but the 
destructiveness of 
each bomb is 
indefinite. 

years of age since 1989. 

The story of radioactive war¬ 
fare doesn’t end in the Gulf. High 
levels of uranium, not DU as yet, 
have been found in Afghanistan, 
and some researchers have 
come to believe that other kinds 
of radioactive weapons may 
have been used in the recent 
conflict there. Veterans of 
Afghanistan suffer similar symp¬ 
toms to GWS, yet none of the 
commonly cited causes of GWS 
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- such as oil fires and the use 
of pesticides - occurred in 
Afghanistan. 

In 2002, tests by the Uranium 
Medical Research Centre on ran¬ 
domly selected Afghani civilians 
showed an average of 315.5 
nanograms of uranium per litre 
of urine - over 26 times the max¬ 
imum permissible level. A 12- 
year-old boy living near Kabul 
had 2031 nanograms. 

Subsequent urine testing has 
revealed similar results, includ¬ 
ing concentrations of toxic and 
radioactive uranium between 
100 and 400 times that of Gulf 
veterans tested in 1999. 

If these findings are repre¬ 
sentative of the wider popula¬ 
tion of Afghanistan, the country 
faces a massive public health 
crisis. 
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Writing, and talking, and yelling for social change 

TOM DOIG 

On the 22 nd of May, Tabatha Fulker and I attended a panel dis¬ 
cussion on “Writing for Social Change” at the Victorian Writers’ 
Centre. The panel was a diverse and motley bunch, consisting 
of a playwright, a literary editor, a Friends of the Earth cam¬ 
paign manager, two poets and an Indymedia kid. 

There was no strict agenda; the discussion was informal, 
unstructured. Without meaning to, we talked a whole heap 
about writing - and not so much about social change. Poets 
found journalism conservative, journalists found poetry intim¬ 
idating, computers are to blame, they close people off - but 
e-mails can be liberating, everyone found language problem¬ 
atic, we’ve all swallowed the deconstructionist pill, the Right is 
doing such a good job, but we’ve got them in a holding pattern, 
we should congratulate ourselves, the Left needs to be self- 
critical, but without beating each other up, the problem is 
indoctrination, by which I mean advertising, without a left and 
a right wing we fall out of the sky. We discussed everything but 
the revolutionary potentials of text messaging. 

But what I failed to say at the time, what I only realised 
later, it that we were arguing about WHICFI form of writing 
would most effectively lead to positive social change. As if we 
had to pick the BEST form of expression, and stick exclusively 
to that. But we don’t. 

All sorts of writing contribute to all sorts of social change. 
Marx and Engel’s’ Communist Manifesto; a Leunig cartoon; a 
play about Yorta Yorta people’s land rights; pro-bicycle graffiti 
on Lygon St; an article about depleted uranium; Allen 
Ginsberg’s Flowl; even a thought-provoking group e-mail - 
ALL of these things make differences. All of these things are 
needed. You can use whichever forms of expression resonate 
with you, to promote the social changes that seem desirable, 
and protest the changes that don’t. 

Of course, we don’t have to come to a consensus about 
what social change should (and shouldn’t) be. Different people 
have different agendas, different priorities, different passions. 
If there were only one piece of moral high ground in the world, 
it would get pretty damn crowded... 

The Paper is here so that your voices can be heard. We aim 
to represent a diversity of opinions and positions, but we’re not 
here to tell you what to think. So: write for social change! Send 
text messages, stencil the streets, write poems, plays and 
songs, write in the sky if you can reach it ... and, if you want, 
write articles. Then SEND THOSE ARTICLES TO US. We can’t 
give you money, but we can help your voice be heard. 

The Paper is not aligned with any political party and wel¬ 
comes items on any issues that are misrepresented or 
ignored by the corporate press. The opinions expressed in 
The Paper are not necessarily those of the editors. 

How you can help 

• Contribute articles, images and ideas. 

• We are always looking for people to help with production, 
distribution, editing, proofing, layout and administration. 
Check out the website for details. 

• Donate or become a subscriber and keep this paper free and 

independent. 

• We are always looking to broaden distribution. Contact us if 
you can help. 


CONTACT 

NEWS/OPINION 
editors@thepaper.org.au 

ART:CULT 

Arts and Culture 

artcult@thepaper.org.au 

MEDIA NEWS 

medianews@thepaper. org.au 
PHONE: 03 9343 6696 
EMAIL: info@thepaper.org.au 
WEB: www.thepaper.org.au 

POSTAL ADDRESS: 

The Paper 
PO Box 1733 
Collingwood, VIC 3066 
Australia. 
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Obesity 


and the case of the begging vice-chancellor 


DR BOB RICH 

The Vice-Chancellor of 
Monash University has sent 
me a begging letter. A few 
days previously, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Sydney 
University had done the same. 


here. 

Obesity is a problem because 
so many Australians have reduced 
their physical exercise and 
changed their diet to rubbish. 
And that’s it, though I can enlarge 
on the details. 

I was a long distance runner 
as a student. One of my mates was 
a garbage man, and I envied him, 


imposed: you know what has 
gone into it. 

Beating obesity is simple: eat 
lots of vegies, salads and fruit, fill 
up on starch, eat lean meat in 
moderation, keep the sweets as 
special treats. In contrast, we are a 
nation of chocaholics, and in fact 
the food triangle is turned on its 
head. 


Obesity is a problem because so many Australians 
have reduced their physical exercise and changed 
their diet to rubbish. And that's it, though I can 
enlarge on the details. 


Both eminent personages 
pointed out to me that their uni¬ 
versity is doing wonderful 
research into issues of great sig¬ 
nificance to the community. The 
Monash letter started with the 
description of a research project 
into obesity, which is now a major 
problem in Australia. 

I am upset and disgusted that 
people of such august position 
should have to go cap in hand to 
graduates, begging for money 
that should be supplied to the 
university by right. I pay taxes. I 
want those taxes to be spent 
mainly on Health, Education and 
Welfare, not for politicians’ perks 
and hidden subsidies to big busi¬ 
ness. The ‘economic rationalism’ 
that has hit Universities as it has 
hit everything else is UNECO¬ 
NOMIC IRRATIONALISM. It 
destroys the very fabric of society, 
including the ability of universi¬ 
ties to educate, and to do 
research. 

Why should I dip into my 
pocket to help a research project 
into obesity? If this is a major 
problem for Australia, shouldn’t 
Australia as a whole pay for it? 
And if we want to retain the skills 
and commitment of the re¬ 
searchers who work at all these 
partly funded projects, shouldn’t 
we pay for them as a nation? Who 
will benefit if they give up and go 
abroad to continue their work? 

In any case, I feel I can save 
the government and the univer¬ 
sity a little bit of money. Perhaps 
that researcher into obesity 
should contact me, and I’ll pass 
on all the necessary information. 

In fact, I’ll do better and list it 


because he got paid for a big 
chunk of his 100 miles a week 
training. He did it running after 
the truck. Now, the same job is 
done while sitting on a comfort¬ 
able seat in a truck, pulling a lever. 

Service stations once used to 
be peopled by, well, people who 
served. Now there is just the one 
person, sitting behind a counter. 
Multiply this by hundreds of 
examples. Should you be lucky 
enough to have one of the jobs 
that have not yet disappeared, 
chances are it is sedentary. If you 
want to do vigorous exercise, 
you’ll need to pay for it, rather 
than to be paid. 

And what do we do for enter¬ 
tainment? For most people, sport 
is what they see on the idiot box. 

Now for the other half of the 
problem: food. Most of us eat way 
too much sugar, salt and fat, cour¬ 
tesy of takeaway cuisine and the 
convenience food industry. One 
way of reversing the obesity prob¬ 
lem would be to outlaw 
MacChuck and its various clones, 
and to ban freezers and 
microwaves. The art of cooking is 
fast disappearing, and I believe 
some high-cost new apartments 
now come without a proper 
kitchen. 

Home-cooked food can make 
you fat too, but at least it’s self- 


And of course even the best 
diet can make you fat if you have 
too much of it. As a psychologist, I 
often work with people who want 
to lose weight. Many of them sim¬ 
ply don’t know what a hunger 
pang feels like. They overeat 
because they misinterpret sundry 
other signals from the body as 
hunger. Others use food as far 
more than fuel: it is a depression- 
fighter, time-filler, love replace¬ 
ment. 

The Pilgrim Fathers who 
founded the New England States 
of America had a rule: you should 
leave the table when you feel you 
could still eat a little more. And 
they never ate between meals. 
They lived long and healthy lives. 

But of course, if everyone fol¬ 
lowed my dietary advice, business 
would suffer, and that can’t be 
allowed. So, here is another rea¬ 
son I won’t be sending a cheque to 
subsidise the university’s research 
into obesity: it is doomed to have 
no effect as long as Big Business 
calls the tune. 


Dr Bob Rich is a writer, mudsmith 
and psychologist. He has a byline 
column in ‘Earth Garden’ maga¬ 
zine. Visit him at www. 
bobswriting.com/ 
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Not so many (big) fish in the ocean 


Only 10 percent of all large fish are left in our seas, 
according to research published in May's issue of the 
scientific journal 'Nature'. This includes both open ocean 
species (like tuna, marlin and swordfish), and large 
groundfish (such as cod, halibut, skate and flounder). 


“Industrial fishing has scoured 
the global ocean. There is no blue 
frontier left," said lead author 
Ransom Myers, a fisheries biolo¬ 
gist based at Dalhousie University 
in Canada. "Since 1950, with the 
onset of industrialised fisheries, 
we have rapidly reduced the 
resource base to less than 10 per¬ 
cent — not just in some areas, not 
just for some stocks, but for entire 
communities of these large fish 
species, from the tropics to the 
poles." 

"The impact we have had on 
ocean ecosystems has been vastly 
underestimated," said co-author 
Boris Worm. "These are the 
megafauna, the species we most 
value. Their depletion not only 
threatens the future of these fish, 
and the fishers that depend on 
them - it could also bring about a 
complete re-organization of 
ocean ecosystems, with unknown 
global consequences." 

The researchers collected 
data, representing all major fish¬ 
eries in the world, calculating 
population size and composition 
of large predatory fish communi¬ 
ties from four continental shelves 
and nine oceanic systems, from 
the beginning of industrialised 
fishing to the present. To measure 
the decline in open ocean ecosys¬ 
tems, the researchers gained 
access to Japanese longlining 
data. The Japanese fleet is the 
most widespread fishing opera¬ 
tion in the world, covering all 


oceans except the cirumpolar 
seas. 

"The longlining data tells a 
story we have not heard before. 
It is coherent and consistent 
throughout, and it comes from a 
single source," said Daniel 
Pauly, a fisheries scientist from 
the University of British 
Columbia. “It shows how 
Japanese longlining has 
expanded globally - like a hole 
burning through paper. As the 
hole expands, the edge is where 
the fisheries concentrate, until 
there is nowhere left to go. If the 
catch rate has dropped by a fac¬ 
tor of ten and the technology 
has improved, the declines are 
even greater than they are say¬ 
ing." 

Marine biologist and 
National Geographic Explorer-in- 
Residence Sylvia Earle said the 
latest research proved what she 
had known and been warning 
about for many years. "I don't 
blame the fishermen for this," she 
said. "We, the consumers, have 
done this because we have a taste 
for fish and 'delicacies' such as 
shark-fin soup. Our demand for 
seafood appears to be insatiable." 

“I have heard that the record 
price for a bluefin tuna, a 200- 
kilogram specimen, was 
US$180,000,” Earle said. “This 
kind of exploitation is not driven 
by the starving masses, but by 
high-end appetites. I belive that 
even when there is only one blue- 


fish tuna left in the sea, someone 
will pay a million dollars to be 
able to eat it.” 

Earle, who has written several 
books about ocean conservation, 
and was once named a Time mag¬ 
azine "Hero for the Planet," said 
very few people understand the 
extent and implications of the 
over-exploitation of the ocean, or 
just how much life had disap¬ 
peared from the sea in the last 50 
years. "Most people also don't 
know how bad it is for us to be eat¬ 
ing so much fish - not only 

"People used to 
harpoon three-metre 
long swordfish in 
rowboats. 

Hemingway's Old Man 
and the Sea was for 
real." 

- Jeremy Jackson, 
oceanographer. 

because of the destruction of an 
ecosystem vital to our survival, 
but also because the big preda¬ 
tory fish are full of the toxins and 
other pollutants that we cast into 
the oceans." 

Myers and Worm sent their 
findings to many of the top fish¬ 
eries scientists in the world for 
review. "We found there was 
acceptance of the overall pattern 
of rapid depletion of communi¬ 
ties, but there was more contro¬ 
versy when it came to the current 
status of individual species, par¬ 
ticularly with respect to tuna," 


said Myers. "Understandably, 
some fisheries managers find it 
very hard to accept." 

"This is because they have 
forgotten what we used to have," 
said Jeremy Jackson, of the 
Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography. "We had oceans 



140 kg swordfish caught off Cabo San Lucas 


full of heroic fish — literally sea 
monsters. People used to har¬ 
poon three-metre long swordfish 
in rowboats. Hemingway's Old 
Man and the Sea was for real." 

These great fish are not only 
declining in numbers. "Where 
detailed data is available, we see 
that the average size of these top 
predators is only one-half to one- 
fifth of what is used to be,” said 
Myers. “In many cases, the fish 
caught today are under such 
intense fishing pressure, they 
haven’t had the chance to repro¬ 
duce." 


At the Johannesburg World 
Summit on Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment last year, 192 nations called 
on the global community to 
restore world fisheries stocks to 
levels that can provide maximum 
sustainable yield by 2015. The 
authors of this study say their 
results provide the "missing base¬ 
line" needed to restore fisheries 
and marine ecosystems to healthy 
levels. Without this baseline infor¬ 
mation, most scientists and man¬ 
agers remain ignorant of the 
magnitude of the changes that 
have taken place in recent 
decades. Managers today are 
working hard to stabilise the last 
10 percent—often unaware that 
the virgin biomass of their fishery 
was once ten times greater. 

The solution to this global 
problem is simple, said the scien¬ 
tists - yet it is extremely hard to 
put into practice. Recovery 
requires a significant overall 
reduction of fishing mortality (the 
percentage of fish killed each 
year). This includes reducing quo¬ 
tas, reducing overall effort, cut¬ 
ting subsidies, reducing bycatch, 
and creating networks of marine 
reserves. 

“A minimum reduction of 50 
percent of fishing mortality may 
be necessary to avoid further 
declines of particularly sensitive 
species,” Myers said. “If stocks 
were restored to greater abun¬ 
dance, we could get just as much 
fish out of the ocean by putting in 
only one-third to one-tenth of the 
effort. It would be difficult for 
fishers initially - but they will see 
the gains in the long run.” 


Further reading: nyc.indymedia. 


Iraq is now leaded, unleaded & premium 


ANDREW MILNES 


Halliburton, the oil company formerly run by US Vice- 
President Dick Cheney, has been awarded a contract to 
repair and evaluate the Iraqi oil infrastructure. 


The US administration, declining 
to discuss how Halliburton was 
awarded the contract, has admit¬ 
ted that the role of the company 
under the contract is wider than 
that originally announced, which 
was to ‘extinguish oil-well fires’. 

According to The Guardian 
newspaper, Halliburton is already 
pumping oil for domestic use 
from fields in the north and south 
of the country. Washington corre¬ 
spondent for The Guardian, 
Oliver Burkeman, reported (April 
18, 2003) “the Army said that 
Halliburton stood to make up to 
US$7 billion from its contract and 
from further potential contracts 
in the future in Iraq.” 

The Guardian (March 12, 
2003) revealed that Cheney is 
being paid annual payments of up 
to US$lmillion from Halliburton 
and is the company’s largest indi¬ 
vidual shareholder, owning stock 
worth US$40 million. On the 
announcement of the awarding of 
the contract Halliburton’s shares 
rose US54c. 


Dick Cheney oversaw one of 
the largest privatisation cam¬ 
paigns in the history of the 
Pentagon, awarding contracts 
worth millions of dollars to 
private sector companies, during 
his position as Secretary of 


Involved with the nefarious 
‘Project for an American Century', 
along with Donald Rumsfeld, Paul 
Wolfowitz and Richard Perle, the 
ideas known as the 'Bush 
Doctrine’ were first formulated. 
Unbridled US dominance, 
pre-emptive strikes and unilater¬ 
alist ideologies were discussed, 
long before September 11,2001 
gave them a justification. 

Cheney’s actions at 
Halliburton, the country’s largest 
non-union employer, have left 


‘accounting irregularity’ of about 
US$100 million. Halliburton is 
currently being investigated by 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Halliburton, under Cheney, 
had dealings with some of the 
most dubious regimes around the 
world. Martin Lee noted in the 
San Francisco Bay Guardian 
(November, 2000), that in Nigeria 
Halliburton had negotiated with 
Shell and Chevron in environ¬ 
mental and human rights disas- 


Cheney is being paid annual payments of up to US$1 mil¬ 
lion from Halliburton and is the company's largest indi¬ 
vidual shareholder, owning stock worth US$40 million. 
On the announcement of the awarding of the contract 
Halliburton's shares rose US54c. 



Defence under Bush Snr. Kellogg 
Brown and Root Services was 
awarded US$8.9 million to assist 
with providing logistics to US 
troops in war zones. Once out of 
government following Clinton’s 
election, Cheney got the position 
as CEO of Halliburton which 
owns Kellogg Brown and Root, 
despite no previous experience in 
management within the oil industry. 


neoconservative 
uneasy, given their 


even some 
supporters 
audacity. Halliburton benefits 
from almost US$2 billion in 
taxpayer-insured loans from the 
US Export-Import Bank and the 
Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation. Under Cheney’s 
tenure Halliburton increased the 
number of government contracts 
it received by 91% and led to an 


ters. In Burma, Halliburton was 
implicated in projects resulting in 
the forced relocation of natives, 
murder and indentured labour. 

Halliburton has worked with 
the governments of Iran and 
Libya, despite both countries list¬ 
ing on the State Department’s list 
of states sponsoring terrorism. 
Kellogg Brown and Root were 
fined US$3.8 million for violating 


sanctions against Libya. 

Overseeing oil deals with 
Saddam Hussein during his CEO 
tenure at Halliburton, The 
Financial Times of London (May 
22, 2003) reported that through 
subsidiaries, Cheney was 
involved in US$23.8 million of 
contracts for the sale of oil-indus¬ 
try equipment and services to 
Iraq between 1998 and 2000. 
Assisting the regime he described 
as “the world’s worst” to earn mil¬ 
lions by exporting oil in contra¬ 
vention of UN sanctions. 

The General Accounting 
Office have been asked by 
Congress to investigate the prac¬ 
tices of the Energy Task Force that 
Mr Cheney was involved in, sug¬ 
gesting that Enron amongst other 
oil and energy companies had 
undue influence over the formu¬ 
lation of current energy policy in 
the US. 

Given Mr Cheney’s current 
actions and his behaviour at 
Halliburton possibly a wider 
investigation into his oil links; the 
impact of these links on US 
domestic and foreign policy; and 
on the people throughout the 
world it has impacted upon, par¬ 
ticularly Iraqis recovering from the 
recent invasion, is long overdue. 
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Walls speaking volumes 



N C Parkinson on Curtin Street Carlton, Melbourne, photo: tabatha fulker 
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Westgarth Street veers from the surreal, 'Run | 
Cyril!! Ratmandu! Ooh, it pinches'; to the banal, 1 
'freedom is a state of mind'; to the inspired, 1 
'Even dishwashers get the blues.' | 


N C PARKINSON 

‘(The Lords) drank wine, and 
praised the gods of gold and sil¬ 
ver, bronze, iron, wood and stone. 
Immediately the fingers of a 
man’s hand appeared and wrote 
on the plaster of the wall of the 
King’s palace, and the King saw 
the hand as it wrote’ 

Daniel 5:4-6 

During the last war I spent some 
time at Latrobe University and 
observed and eventually became 
involved in, an interesting 
departure in civic debate. It all 
stemmed from a nagging feeling 
I’d had for some time that I 
wasn’t being heard; that despite 
angry letters to John Howard, 
protest marches and even (and I 
don’t blame anyone for this one) 
drunken rants in bars, that when 
the bombs did fall down on 
Baghdad I was powerless. I 
remember quite clearly switch¬ 
ing on the news on the day that 
hostility commenced and want¬ 
ing to smash the TV I didn’t - it 
wasn’t mine. 

No, what happened at 
Latrobe was this. The toilets, 
walls, doors and desks came 
alive with discordant opinion. 
The building started to speak. An 
unremarkable, grey university 
complex became a sounding 
board for unelected but not 
uninformed voices. I waded in 
with some snippets of my own. 

I started off in biro but after a 
while brought in a black texta 
pen especially. Some days, when 
locking a toilet cubicle door I 
looked round at a gleaming 
white canvas, I let out a delighted 
chuckle. Invariably on my return 
a few days later there would 
appear scrawled answers to my 
loaded political questions. What 
surprised me was the standard, 
the real debate was not on the 
letters page of The Age or the 
Herald Sun, but scribbled on 


tables by students, lecturers and 
canteen workers. 

The problem of graffiti is 
nothing new for the residents of 
Melbourne. Victorian opposition 
leader Robert Doyle feels it 
“eroded community confidence 
by making local neighbourhoods 
look derelict and run down”. The 
streets have been a publishing 
house for the disaffected for 
years of course. 

Spray can rhetoric has 
moved in along side logos and 
chalkboard menus in most 
neighbourhoods, perhaps as a 
result of space being dispropor¬ 
tionately divided and autono¬ 
mously decorated. Le Cor busier 
once unleashed plans to turn 
Paris into a city of concrete tene¬ 
ments. Cities are constantly at 
the mercy of vogue-ish architec¬ 
tural designs. The Melbourne 
suburb of Reservoir, for example, 
yanks at the soul and leaves one 
gasping for air. 

Fitzroy’s brick is a typical 
Melbourne patchwork of urban 
graffiti. The side of one house in 
Westgarth Street veers from the 
surreal, ‘Run Cyril!! Ratmandu! 
Ooh, it pinches’; to the banal, 
‘freedom is a state of mind’; to 
the inspired, ‘Even dishwashers 
get the blues.’ On neighbouring 
Gore Street there’s an ongoing 
dialogue on the heavy rock band 
Kiss, with the faded date 7/1/81 
indicating that this particular 
subject has crossed generations. 
The conclusion seems to be that 
‘No Criss, no Kiss.’ 

There is the classic, ‘Howard 
kills babies’, late of Lygon Street, 
now half painted over. The 
branch of Kentucky Fried 
Chicken on Smith Street displays 
these choice nuggets; ‘Tumour/ 
chicken/maggot/combo - he 
inserted it slowly’. Around the 
corner, on Johnston Street, the 
question, ‘Whose land are you 
on?’ has received the recent 
answer, ‘George Bush’s!’ 


The spelling is generally 
excellent, and the words are 
mostly steered away from the 
language of hate, a dialect point¬ 
edly used by those elected for 
political capital. 

The emphasis seems to be on 
rhetorical questions; ‘Who are the 
real prisoners?’ earnest potted 
philosophies; ‘the more you 
watch the less you live’ and stri¬ 
dent mini essays from Cultural 
Studies 101; ‘Bomb the patri¬ 
archy, not Iraq’. It comes as a 
relief to see the continuing alien 
debate off Argyle Street; ‘the 
Martians are coming’ and ‘Watch 
the skies’ providing a telling 
counterpoint to this eternal 
problem. 

Any train journey demon¬ 
strates the ubiquity of day-glo 
tagging. I must admit to finding 
this irritating in the same way I 
find skateboarding irritating and 
hooded tops tacky. If tagging is 


threatening to people it is proba¬ 
bly its association with street 
culture - explored in magazines 
and web sites. I’m not a fan of 
these sub-cultural logos on the 
grounds of personal taste. Too 
many are mediocre and tagging 
seems to this reviewer based on a 
status system I’m probably too 
old to subscribe to. 

However, the moral high 
ground these doodles afford 
local politicians is laughable. I’ve 
yet to see a derelict industrial site 
look any more run down for 
being coloured in. Local govern¬ 
ments selling off public services 
being the only dereliction. 

The state opposition pledged 
$22 million at the last election to 
clean up Melbourne’s streets, Mr 
Doyle analysing the problem as 
“nothing more than a contempt 
for public and private property.” 
Monash Council alone spends 
$180,000 a year erasing graffiti. 



Rail operator Connex has 
invested $13 million since 1999. 
Their spokesman Arthur Bruce 
explains away train delays by 
saying “Graffiti causes headaches 
to us because we have to take 
trains out of service to clean 
them.” 

My new hobby has been 
more rewarding than my previ¬ 
ous contribution to democracy - 
a lonely X on a ballot paper. But a 
word of warning: the penalty for 
this type of behaviour in Victoria 
is an on the spot fine of $100 or 
$2000 for crossing train tracks. 

Add to this the Liberal Party 
election promise of a ban from 
driving of up to 2 years for repeat 
offenders (no, I can’t see the con¬ 
nection either), that’s a pretty 
hefty deterrent against getting 
out the crayons. That is until you 
compare it to China, where cul¬ 
prits are stripped naked and 
flogged. 


Take me higher, renewable energy targets 


EMMA CHESSELL 

An energy tower is being planned for construction in 
Buronga, southern NSW, the first operational model of 
the breakthrough Solar Funnel method of sustainable 
power generation. 


company behind the project, has 
discussed the possibility of 
exploiting the agribusiness 
opportunities the vast green¬ 
house around the perimeter of 
the solar collector provides. 

Capable of generating 800 


enough power to replace a large 
nuclear power station. 

The project meets the federal 
government’s Mandated 

Renewable Energy Target 
(MRET), an initiative that requires 
power suppli¬ 


instead of 2% we would be seeing 
a large number of bio-diesel, 
ethanol, solar cell and tidal power 
stations already in operation. 

However, MRET legislation is 
currently under review - and a 


The tower is capable of gen¬ 
erating 800 gigawatt hours of 
electricity per annum, enough 
to power 200,000 houses, 
which would represent a 
saving of 700,000 tonnes of 
greenhouse gases a year. 



Passing a logistical feasibility 
study, the project is at the stage of 
securing finance - in a climate 
that sees Australian governments 
walking away from funding the 
country's once-pioneering alter¬ 
native power industry. 

The federal government 
recently wound up a successful 
Co-Operative Research Centre on 
renewable power generation, and 
state governments have scaled 
down the rebate scheme for pri¬ 
vate solar panel investment. 

Research funding has been 
transferred to technologies that 
may reduce the impact of tradi¬ 
tional energy sources such as geo¬ 
sequestration, pumping fossil fuel 
carbon dioxide emissions under¬ 
ground. If these technologies are 
successful, they will allow the 
continued use of Australia's 


cheap access to fossil fuels, with¬ 
out building the infrastructure for 
long-term alternative energy pro¬ 
duction. 

While the federal government 
has granted the solar tower initia¬ 
tive special project status the 
development needs to raise 
AUS$800 million, for a four-year 
construction process. 

The tower operates on a 
process of harnessing wind power 
created by the rush of heated, less 
dense, air from the bottom of the 
funnel to the top. Warm air col¬ 
lects under a 7 kilometre-wide 
glass greenhouse skirt, passing 
through pressure-staged turbines 
at a speed of 60 km/h. 

The tower is planned as the 
world's largest freestanding struc¬ 
ture, standing one kilometre high. 
EnviroMission, the Australian 


gigawatt hours of power per 
annum, enough to power 200,000 
houses, it would represent a sav¬ 
ing of 700,000 tonnes of green¬ 
house gases a year. EnviroMission 
is planning the Buronga tower, as 
the first of a series of 5 towers, 
which combined would generate 


ers to source 2% of their energy 
from sustainable production. 
Industry experts agree that the 
Mandated Targets have been an 
effective stimulus for the alterna¬ 
tive power industry. Murdoch 
University's Dr Philip Jennings 
suggests that if they were set at 5% 


report from the Council of 
Australian Governments has 
recently recommended that it be 
replaced by an emissions trading 
scheme, which would again focus 
on the regulating greenhouse out¬ 
put, rather than influencing its 
production. 
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S.A.R.S. 

an intimate 
perspective 


PHILIP PARKINSON 

The sun had been pouring down like honey over 
Changzhou. Moments later, the sky opens up. I look out 
over the rooftops of the school where I teach. I can see 
rows of bicycles collapsing like dominos as their owners 
huddle under newspapers to take shelter. It's torrential, 
lonely rain; totally persistent and unforgiving. I can't go 
out very much now. 


There is another storm that won’t 
just wash away. People are 
scared, anxious; their lives have 
been suspended. The storm is 
called SARS. The Chinese in my 
community are fighting it, 
mainly, by staying indoors. 

At school I am handed a 
leaflet: “Prevention - the core 
procedures against infectious 
respiratory diseases”. It tells me 
to open windows and keep the 
fresh air well circulated. I must 
maintain personal hygienic 
habits (which I’ve always felt 
were necessary to uphold any¬ 
way). In the wake of SARS it 
would not be exaggerating to say 
everything has changed. Roads 
that were once busy all day and 
night have been left empty. I can 
wander around the city without 
feeling beady, curious stares of 
onlookers - an unprecented 
experience in my time here. 
Furthermore, the street outside 
the school that leads to another 
village has closed, with a sign for¬ 
bidding anyone to venture fur¬ 
ther. If I talk to strangers, we 
speak about SARS - not the usual 
curious questions as to what a 
foreigner might be doing here. A 
spirit of excited anxiety spreads 
amongst us and, under its influ¬ 
ence, differences of culture and 
constitution are waived. 

My superiors at the school 
have made the pragmatic deci¬ 
sion of not allowing me to travel 
further than two miles away, but 
at least I can leave the school 
complex. The 1500 students I 
teach cannot. The headmaster 
gave this news to them in April. 


They board at the school, so you 
would think this wouldn’t affect 
them too much - however, this in 
not the case. It has pointedly 
heightened the students’ con¬ 
cerns for their families, especially 
when the only source of informa¬ 
tion they receive is from the 
national news that they must 
watch on television every night. 
They had to stay at school during 
China’s May Day holiday when 
they would usually go home for a 
week. There are rumours that 
they might not even be permitted 
home for the summer vacation 
because of the threat of SARS. 



burdened by a new role of 
responsibility, intercept the 
packages and store them for 6 
hours as a further precaution. 
Because of the fence’s height, the 
frustrated families cannot physi¬ 
cally hug. Gestures of love are left 
as kisses in the empty air. 

In China, it has been a case of 
attempting to find as much infor¬ 
mation and truth as possible. 
Because of its initial chronic 


In my classroom I sneezed: my students' 
eyes widened with terror as though I 
might infect them ... 


The school, as the students know 
full well, is right to be careful. If 
SARS came here it would spread 
quickly because of the sheer 
number of people who are in 
contact with each other daily. 

A two-metre fence has been 
specially erected at the school 
gate. Security guards have been 
instructed to let nobody in, 
except for teachers and cleaners. 
The students are miffed that 
teachers are free to go out yet 
they can’t. This is understand¬ 
able, though such unfair contra¬ 
dictions are common here. 
Everyday scores of parents meet 
their children at this gate. They 
attempt to pass through food 
parcels and money. The guards, 


under-reporting, now people are 
angry with their government for 
not supplying them with timely 
or satisfactory information. This 
is a change in a country whose 
peoples’ feelings about politics 
and politicians are usually kept 
firmly to themselves. Thousands 
in Zhejiang province, south of 
Shanghai, went on a rampage 
earlier this month, in protest at 
the Chinese government’s inabil¬ 
ity to control the spread of SARS. 
At my school, the students and 
teachers talk freely with me 
about the resentment they feel 
towards politicians who waited 
too long to free up the media. 
People don’t know what to 
believe anymore, as gossip and 


gross statistical exaggerations of 
cases are rife. If convictions, as 
Nietzsche once said, “are more 
dangerous enemies of the truth 
than lies,” then so be it, as people 
cling on to whatever information 
they can get. 

What of China’s imminent 
and realistic economic boom 
that was keeping optimistic 
smiles on its citizens’ faces? Well, 
masks have covered the smiles. 
The area where I live - which 
three months ago was thriving 
with new money and business’ 
pouring in - has been hit hard. 
Quite simply, the shops have 
either shortened their opening 
hours or closed altogether. If I 
enter one not wearing a mask, 
the shopkeeper will invariably 
frown and usher me away. A 
friend of mine who runs a cotton 
factory, and to whom I have paid 
frequent visits in the past, tells 
me that SARS has affected her 
long term business hopes. She 
cannot find international con¬ 
tacts now, because they are 
frightened of trade links with 
China. She doesn’t allow me to 
see her in person anymore, pre¬ 
ferring the telephone. Her heart, 
post SARS, has become embit¬ 
tered against the world. Rather 
fancifully perhaps, she believes 
that SARS is an American chemi¬ 
cal weapon released on China to 
cut short its impeding economic 
growth. 


At the time of writing, the city 
of Nanjing (two hours away by 
train from here) has placed 10 
000 people in quarantine. The 
city has reported 4 confirmed 
cases of SARS. It is only a matter 
of time before it reaches the city 
in which I live because it lies on 
the popular train route between 
Beijing and Shanghai. 

In my classroom I sneezed; 
my hay fever is potent at this time 
of year. My students’ eyes 
widened with terror, as though I 
might infect them with the 
deadly disease. On leaving the 
classroom my nostrils are filled 
with the odour of disinfectant 
that the cleaners spray every few 
hours; yet another precaution. 

I walk past the flagpole in the 
main courtyard of the school. The 
Chinese flag flutters sharply, as if 
taking a large breath. Under the 
national flag there are five teach¬ 
ers chatting. They talk about the 
students’ exams, the tedium of 
marking and other general teach - 
ery things. 

Soon the inevitable conver¬ 
sation about SARS begins. This 
time, it’s about whether the 
warmer weather in lune will flush 
away the disease, or merely make 
it worse. Then there are no more 
words left to say. 


Philip Parkinson is a teacher in 
Changzhou, China. 
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World filS Briefs 


Peace activists arrested 
in Jakarta 


'Don't let the minute spoil the hour' 


Ted Joans 1928-2003 


Four foreign nationals including 
two Australians have been 
arrested in Jakarta while attend¬ 
ing an international peace confer¬ 
ence. 

The four arrested and 
detained by Indonesian police are 
Kylie Moon, national coordinator 
of Books not Bombs, and Nick 
Everett from Action in Solidarity 
with the Asia Pacific (ASAP), both 
from Sydney. Also arrested were 
Yung Chan from South Korea and 
Lydia Cairncraff from South Africa. 

The conference was organ¬ 
ised by a series of non-govern¬ 
mental organisations including 
Focus on the Global South, the 
Indonesian NGOs INCREASE and 
the independent labour union the 
FNPBI. The four activists were 
attending a peaceful post-confer¬ 
ence gathering marking the 
anniversary of the fall of former 
Indonesian dictator General 
Suharto when arrested. 
www.booksnotbombs.com 

Muslim and Jewish 
ritual slaughter may be 
banned 

Jewish and Muslim communities 
would lose the legal right to 
slaughter animals without stun¬ 
ning under proposals to be put 
forward next month by a govern¬ 
ment committee. The proposals 
are set to anger religious groups, 
who claim it will end thousands of 
years of religious rites. 

Under European animal wel¬ 
fare regulations, all farm animals 
must be stunned before slaughter, 
unless they are killed by religious 
methods known as halal for 
Muslims and shechita for Jews. 
Both methods involve religiously 
trained slaughtermen using sharp 
knives to cut the throats of cows, 
sheep and chickens and letting 
them bleed to death. 

Members of the Farm Animal 
Welfare Council, including aca¬ 
demics, vets and farmers, have vis¬ 
ited halal and shechita abattoirs, 
and examined the available scien¬ 
tific evidence, which suggests that 
cows and poultry take up to two 
minutes to lose consciousness 
after their throats are cut, while 
for sheep it is between 14 and 70 
seconds. In Britain, it is thought 
that about 90 per cent of halal 
meat is electrically pre-stunned, 
although many Islamic consumers 
insist this is not acceptable. 
Flowever, Jewish law states that 
all pre-stunning is forbidden. 

Dr Masood Khawaja, presi¬ 
dent of the Halal Food Authority, 
said: "There is no evidence that 
animals feel pain. If you use a 
razor-sharp knife in one sweep, it 
is like cutting your finger on 
paper. The animal does not feel 
anything at all." The Campaign 
for the Protection of Shechita has 
declared that the council is one of 
the most "stubborn repositries of 
institutionalised religious preju¬ 
dice in this country." Flowever, a 
source at the council said: "If 
modern slaughter methods can 
avoid suffering, it is not unreason¬ 
able for religious leaders to recon¬ 
sider their position." 

The report, due out next 
month, is expected to recommend 
that Jewish and Muslim authori¬ 
ties find acceptable ways to stun 
animals before slaughter and 
that then the Government should 
remove the exemption. 
www. timesonline. co. uk 
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I Too, At the Beginning 

BY TED JOANS 

I am the early Black Beat 
I read with some of the 
Best Beat minds 

When the Apple was Beat Generating 
I lived in the Greenwich Village 
It was there 

Where I read poems and painted poetry 

Whilst worthy constituents 

Dwelled elsewhere 

It was me/myself/and I 

Who created the original 

BIRD LIVES! 

I wailed & wailed 
In coffee shops wayback when 
Especially on lucrative weekends 
I read to tourists and squares 
I wanted to change and transform 
The minds of conventional Americans 

Yesteryear 

At the beginning 

There were only 

Three darker brothers 

Born Beat and hipper-than-thou 

Kaufman/Jones/ & Joans 

Amongst the white beatniks 

Who had big publishers 

But little bank accounts 

Nevertheless I confess 

We, three Black beats had neither 

Yet, we, like Crispus Attucks 

Were right there 

At the beginning 

But big bread publishers 

Ignored us and 

Even established small press 

Made harmful or shunned us 

We were linvisible men 

As Ellison had said 

Invisible on Beat West Coast 

Invisible too on the East Coast 

Institutional racism is 

Amongst the Beats 
Merely benign neglect 
Nonetheless I still confess 
We, three, also swung America 


TABATHA FULKER 

On April 25, Ted Joans, beat 
poet silhouette beret, fell to 
his floor and was found two 
weeks later. Eiave you heard 
his voice, do you know his 
work? Let me eulogise and 
set the scene. 

Ted is a black man. Born 
in Illinois, he lived his life 
like his passions across the 
globe. Greenwich Village, 
Timbuktu, Paris, Vancouver 
he sang poetry and wrote his 
own world into being. 
Cohorts with Kerouac, 
Ginsberg, Ferlinghetti and 
Kaufman he too loved jazz, 
writing ‘Bird Lives!’ on the 
dusk pavement of Charlie’s 
death. 

Poetry readings, over 
thirty books of tripped-up 
snipped-up poems art and 
collage, Joans was consid¬ 
ered by Andre Breton as the 
only African-American sur¬ 
realist he ever met. Ted’s 
response: “surrealist = sure 
real i,” delicate, a man self- 
confessed Crispus Attucks of 
the Beat movement (insert 
self-research here). 

Ted moved to Canada 
promising never to live in 
America again - protest at 
the acquittal of officers 
under Rudolph Giuliani’s 
NYC street clean-up project, 
who fatally shot Amadou 
Diallo. He envisaged a Black 
Flower revolution, the 
decline of American imperi¬ 
alism from within the 
weapon of poetic imagery. 
He wrote; “So in my rather 
sorrowful impecunious state 



Ted Joans in front of his 
painting of Charlie Parker. 

PHOTO: MICHAEL KELLNER 


I find myself filled to the 
beautiful brim with love and 
with this shared love I con¬ 
tinue to live my poem-life.” 

This is an obituary, this 
is a review. Of a man’s writ¬ 
ings and so of a man’s life. 
Ted was a Beat not to fall vic¬ 
tim to the crows of an artist’s 
death, living life until dia¬ 
betes called his number. 
Unafraid of the call of capi¬ 
tal, happy to ignore ‘straight’ 
society by selling his words 
to the street, from the cor¬ 
ner, this is a call to read his 
work. Black Pow-Wow, 
Beat Funky Jazz Poems, 
Afrodisia, Jazz is Our 
Religion, Double Trouble, 
Wow, and Teducation. 

Let us not fear the poets, 
for they speak the truth; they 
are our seers, clairvoyants 
and visionaries. Like graffiti 
on the walls of our suburbs 
poetry sets the scene and 
screams ‘Ted Lives!’ 


NO TED, NO TED 

BY JACK FOLEY 

a weary blues 

Here's the bit. No bread, no Ted 

--Ted Joans (frequently) 

in that small 

apartment 

which I 

never 

visited 

you 

bit 

it, 

buddy, 

took 

it 

on the chin 
went kaplooey 
Ted: 

Dead. 

what a bum 
rap 

I see a man 

who cant 

talk 

cant 

walk 

cant 

say 

anything 

to 

himself 

or 

others 

and, man, 

that's 

the 

poet: 

you. 

No one to sing us 
no one to swing-- 
man, you gotta 
get with it, 
you gotta-- 
I'm with it, Ted. 

No breath, 

No death. 

DEaTh 



Letters 


Send to: PO Box 1733 Collingwood, VIC 3066, or letters@thepaper.org. 


Drop us a line with comments or complaints, rants and ideas. Maximum length should be around 200 words. 


I'm no pale menace 

Dear Editor, 

After reading your article "The 
Pale Menace" by Tom Doig I was 
highly uncomfortable and 
offended at the content of this 
article. I can take a joke like most 
people regarding our cross- 
Tasman battles but I think that 
you and your team crossed the 
line. 

Have you forgotten that we 
are meant to be friends? 

Anzac brothers, classic sport¬ 
ing rivals, we share great actors, 
great sport champions and usually 
great relations. We all can have a 
laugh, but these are racist com¬ 
ments and as for calling out for 
Pauline Hanson well what does 
that say! I thought she was a freak 


of political nature, but is that who 
you Aussies want to help with 
your so-called problem? 

As the editor I thought that 
you would have proof read this 
article and found it to be a bit over 
the top. I think we should leave 
our battles for the sports field. 

See you at the Rugby world 
cup digger! 

We are 2 kiwis working hard 
for our cash in your beautiful 
country, too bad the writers of this 
story are about as smart as the 
beggars always hassling me for a 
spare smoke or loose change, if 
they want the jobs they should 
shower and claim them. Its not my 
fault your bosses hire kiwis. 

Good luck for your future 
publications cobber, and I look 


toward to your reply. 

Signed 

Angry Working Kiwis. 

Author responds 

Dear Angry Working Kiwis, 

“The Pale Menace” article was 
a satirical piece. Was it not bla¬ 
tant? 

Yours sincerely, 

Tom (a fellow working Kiwi) 

Transport in the colonies 

Dear The Paper, 

Are motorists in Melbourne the 
rudest in the world? I’m from 
London and one of the blessings 
of trodding the urine drenched 
streets was the sense of advantage 
over those stuck in traffic. 


Congestion meant stasis, and one 
could comfort oneself that feet 
and public transport could be 
relied upon to get there in plenty 
of time. 

A friend of mine recently 
remarked that in Australia pedes¬ 
trians are people who can’t afford 
cars. Whilst pounding the pave¬ 
ments of Melbourne, however, the 
walker is at the mercy of smug 
abuse and hand gestures, ren¬ 
dered from the cosy confines of 
reinforced steel. There is a massive 
advantage in driving in this city. As 
we speak our household owns 
three different cars - and I don’t 
blame them, I’m sick of waiting for 
trams! 

yours in thought, 

Brendan Blair. 



5 Pitt st Street, Brunswick, off Lygoji 

Irene arts community ware 

spaces available @ $2.5o/m 2 per week 

Darkroom available for hire 
ph. 938? 9699 or 9343 6695 www.irene.org.au • aggy@myspinach.org 
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The coffee crisis in El Salvador 


PIP STARR 

There are many volcanos in El Salvador, and they are an 
appropriate symbol for a place which is much more 
famous for strife than beauty. Eruptions, civil war, 
drought, kidnappings and hurricanes are what usually 
come to mind when we think of the small Latin American 
nation. Unfortunately, one thing that El Salvador doesn't 
bring to mind is coffee. 


It’s on Mario’s mind though. 
Mario Rossi is a 5th generation 
coffee farmer who owns four 
plots, one of which is close to 
beautiful Lake Coatapeque. On 
the way to his farm we pull over 
on the side of the road to take in 
the incredible scene: a huge blue 
lake in the shell of a massive 
ancient volcano. 

Coffee farms surround the 
steep slopes around the lake, 
apparently. It looks like forest to 
me -but I'm only seeing the 
shade canopy, the coffee trees are 
below it. The sun in El Salvador is 
pretty ferocious, and without the 
shade trees, the leaves will burn. 
Shade also slows down the matu¬ 
ration of the coffee beans, giving 
them better flavour and aroma. 

But no one wants El 
Salvadoran coffee anymore - at 
least, not for a price that will 
cover the cost of its production. 
So the coffee farms are being 
deserted. The potential environ¬ 
mental and social problems pre¬ 
dicted here are extreme. Coffee is 
the largest rural employer in El 
Salvador, providing seasonal jobs 
to many of its poorest citizens. 

Mario points to some 
patches of brown on the shores, 
and explains how the land will 
die. When the coffee fincas are 
deserted, the campasinos who 
used to work them are left unem¬ 
ployed. One of the only ways they 
can make money is to cut down 
the trees and sell them for fire¬ 
wood. This is happening all over 
El Salvador. 

Once the trees are gone, what 
is left of the undergrowth is 
cleared and corn, the staple food 
of the region, is planted. The soil 
might support a crop for a few 


years, but it leaves the land 
unprotected. Rains and winds 
carry the soil away and the pre¬ 
cious volcanic topsoil, the prize 
of El Salvadoran coffee, ends up 
in the rivers. In this particular 
spot it ends up in the lake. All that 
will survive will be the dry, use¬ 
less grass that grows where noth¬ 
ing else can. This grass already 
covers 65% of El Salvador. 

“The sides of the hills will 
slowly slip into the pristine blue 
waters”, Mario explains, “and the 
lake will clog with silt and mud. 
Not only that, but the rivers will 
be damaged as well.” The rain 

Coffee is the largest 
rural employer in El 
Salvador, providing 
seasonal jobs to many 
of its poorest citizens. 

that falls on the coffee fincas 
seeps slowly through the soil, 
eventually finding its way to the 
rivers, and then down to the sea. 
When the rains fall on bare land, 
it runs off in a day, taking soil with 
it and reducing the amount of 
fresh water in the country. 

Later that day, Mario intro¬ 
duces me to the plantations man¬ 
ager. He explains that 2 years ago 
there would be 100 people going 
through the finca - cutting back 
the trees and clearing the weeds. 

"Where are the people now", 

I ask him. 

"All having a big holiday," he 
tells me. I know he’s joking, but 
he's not smiling. 


"A holiday with enough to 
eat?" I ask. 

"No," he says. "Not enough to 
eat." 

The UN, with the support of 
the El Salvadoran government, 
currently has a food distribution 
programme in place, in an 
attempt to protect some 20 000 
children from malnutrition and 
starvation. 

In a nearby township I meet a 
woman; one of the few people 
who still got work picking coffee 
this year, on one of Mario’s other 
coffee farms. She is carrying a 
large bundle of wood on her head 
when she approaches. She 
explains that coffee is very 
important to all the peasants. She 
only works as a picker in the har¬ 
vest season, but that is the best 
money she makes all year. 
Without the coffee harvest she 
could not pay her debts. 

"What would you do without 
coffee?" I ask her. She gives me a 
quizzical look. 



"I'll do more laundry. More 
cleaning. We will survive. We will 
find a way." 

"Will other people want these 
other jobs, too?" 

"Yes" she says. "There are not 
enough jobs for everybody. I don't 
know what I'd do. El Salvador is 
nothing without coffee." 

An old man I meet has his 
escape plan worked out. 

"I'll go to Belize,” he says with 
gusto. "There is work for US$10 a 
day there! Even if I have to cross 
the border illegally I'll go to 
Belize." 

"Can you all go to Belize?" I 
ask, gesturing to the 100 other 


coffee pickers standing behind 
him, watching us as we talk. 

"Sure,” he says, “why not? We 
have to go somewhere." 

But will there be somewhere 
for them to come back to? Mario 
has his doubts. Sure the land will 
be there, but it will never produce 
coffee again. It might not pro¬ 
duce anything again. 

"People must know," he says. 
“You must tell them.” 

Fortunately, some parts of 
the land are being protected from 
this disaster. The Cooperativa Las 
Lajas is not doing great business 
this year, but it is surviving. The 
main reason for this is a little 
piece of paper, shown to me with 
great pride by the chair of the col¬ 
lective. It has the all-important 
words 'Rainforest Alliance’ writ¬ 
ten on it. 

Rainforest Alliance is one of 
the organisations in the world 
that cetifies sustainable coffees. 

Rainforest Alliance primarily 
deals with protecting the forest 
cover of the coffee farms, but they 
also require a minimal amount of 
fertilizers and pesticides, and 
minimum coditions for workers. 

Las Lajas can only sell 20% of 
their crop for a premium price. In 
Europe and North Amercia there 
are a few coffee drinkers who are 
concerned enough about the sus- 
tainalbility of their consumption 
that they will pay a few extra 
cents for it. 

So the workers of the Las 
Lajas Co Op are not abandoning 
their land. They are also able to 
maintain a basic medical service, 
and they can support the school 
with a breakfast programme, 
which is the only good meal some 
kids get in a day. 

If they could sell more of 
their coffee they could provide 
more services, and even get the 
few dozen kids in the area out of 
work and into a schoolroom, but 
that will have to wait until the 
demand increases. 

Even after a few days here I 
can see that the words of the old 
woman are true: El Salvador may 
well be nothing without coffee. 


What's in a name? 


TERRY CANTWELL 

Remember me - probably not. I’ve 
had many aliases. I was political 
correctness to those who didn’t like 
me. It was a silly name; I’ve always 
preferred politeness. You see, all I 
ever wanted was for people to be 
nice to each other, to respect each 
other - it made sense at the time. 
But some people were threatened 
by me. Media owners and politi¬ 
cians in particular used some 
nasty tricks to try and finish me off. 
They said I was dangerous, naive, 
dirty. They said I was a communist, 
an anarchist, un-Australian, anti- 
Christian. They told people not to 
listen to what I said. 

I’ve had other names: multicul- 
turalism, fair go, and decency. Now 
all of my names have become dirty 
words. When my enemies say I’m a 
do-gooder, they mean I’m a bad 
person. They call me a bleeding 
heart; they mean I’m a trouble 
masker. These days I’m a traitor, a 
terrorist, and a fringe dweller. 


When I complain, they say I’m 
paranoid. If I speak out too often, 
they say I’m a professional agitator 
- part of the rent-a-mob. These 
days I’m unpopular. I’m uncool. 
I’m a figure of fun. 

Well. Nobody listens to me any¬ 
more, so I’m calling it quits. I was 
obviously wrong. How can you 
argue against the majority? From 
now on I’ll be taking their advice. 
Selfishness can bring happiness. 
You don’t need other people. Enjoy 
the suffering of others; it’s not real 
anyway. Why do you need a com¬ 
munity when you can get a home 
theatre on hire purchase? 

If I’d only kept my mouth shut, I 
could have slipped into ano¬ 
nymity. By now I would have paid 
off my suburban home and my 
four-wheel-drive. On my annual 
two-week holiday, I could pretend 
I was important as I strutted down 
Hastings Street, Noosa - in my 
Nikes and Benetton. My kids 
would have been educated at the 
finest schools. There’s no way 


they’d be doing arts or humanities, 
I’d push them as hard as I could to 
get the points for law or econom¬ 
ics. They’d be well up the corpo¬ 
rate ladder by now. I’ve been 
stupid, but not too stupid to re¬ 
alise there’s still time to change. 

From now on I’ll be a patriot. I’ll 
raise a Union lack, or a stars and 
stripes, on my front lawn. I’ll can¬ 
cel my Age subscription and read 
the Herald Sun at McDonalds 
every morning. I’ll set my radio to 
3AW and ban all mention of Phillip 
Adams and lohn Pilger from my 
home. My children will not watch 
Insight or Dateline, I’ll glue the re¬ 
mote buttons to commercial TV. 
It’ll be Big Brother followed by 
Funniest Home Video every night. 
From now on I’ll be known as John 
Citizen, the man in the street. Who 
knows, I may win tattslotto, or a 
pokies jackpot. I’ll stick the 'be 
alert be aware’ magnet to my 
fridge and ensure the authorities 
are aware of the swarthy looking 
person with bad English who re¬ 


cently asked me for directions. I’ll 
show no concern when thousands 
die overseas. I won’t care about 
other peoples’ disasters - unless 
it’s an American disaster, in which 
case I’ll glue bumper stickers to 
my car and place flowers on the 
steps of parliament. 

I’ll find others just as selfish as 
me. Together we can justify our¬ 
selves with Aboriginal jokes and 
Herald Sun surveys. We can com¬ 
pare property prices. We can talk 
about Holdens, Fords and footy 
teams. We can visit each other’s 
homes for barbies and show off 
our latest purchases. We’ll be best 
friends, until we realise we hate 
each other. Then I’ll just make 
some new best friends. 

This will be my new life. I’ll do 
the right thing. I'll have no respon¬ 
sibilities, no conscience. I may 
complain, from time to time, 
about petrol prices and taxes, but 
I’ll only complain to my friends. 
I’ll be good from now on. 

I promise. 



Brief, 


continued from page 6 

Councils vote on 3 year 
GM moratorium in 
Victoria 

The Municipal Association of 
Victoria (MAV), the body oversee¬ 
ing Victoria's seventy-eight local 
councils, voted in favour of a 
three year Moratorium and a 
broad inquiry on GMO's. 

Recognising the need for 
community consultation on the 
use of genetically modified organ¬ 
isms prompted the motion. 

The motion has been wel¬ 
comed by GE Free Victoria. 
Convenor, Gill Rosier, said that this 
motion reflects community senti- 
ment:"The verdict is unanimous. 
Australia needs time to assess the 
GM industry. 

Most of our grain growing 
states are introducing five year 
moratoriums - Tasmania, Western 
Australia and the Australian 
Capital Territory; with a bill for a 
five year freeze or moratorium 
currently before the South 
Australian Parliament. New South 
Wales is introducing a three year 
moratorium. 

A broad community consulta¬ 
tion process was part of the 
Victorian ALP's policy, passed at 
their October State Conference in 
2002 . 

www.genethics.com 

Nobel Peace Prize nomi¬ 
nation 

The International Solidarity 
Movement (ISM) has been nomi¬ 
nated for the Nobel Peace Prize of 
2004, by Canadian MP Svend 
Robinson. In his letter of nomina¬ 
tion, MP Robinson states that, 

"the contribution of the ISM to 
advancing the cause of peace in 
the Middle East, to defending 
human rights, and to upholding 
international law is without 
parallel." 

www.indymedia.org 

Stop the deportation of 
Iranian asylum seekers 

The federal government is step¬ 
ping up its campaign against asy¬ 
lum seekers by threatening forced 
deportations of Iranians in deten¬ 
tion centres, followed by deporta¬ 
tions of Afghani and Iraqi TPV 
Holders and East Timorese Asylum 
Seekers. 

The Australian Government 
has offered AU$2 000 to individu¬ 
als agreeing to be removed volun¬ 
tarily as long as they leave within 
28 days. If they haven't moved 
within this time, they will be 
forcibly deported. While DIMIA 
tells asylum seekers that the 
Iranian Government has agreed to 
accept forced deportees, the 
Iranian Embassy has denied that 
this is the case (Financial Review 
May 2, 2003). 

Iran, like Afghanistan and 
Iraq, is a country that the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade bluntly warns Australians 
against travelling to, yet is willing 
to deport asylum seekers to, who 
will face persecution, imprison¬ 
ment if not death. 

The deadline for the volun¬ 
tary repatriation package for 466 
Iranians currently held in deten¬ 
tion centres is May 28. NADA has 
pledged to work against all future 
forced deportations of asylum 
seekers whether in detention cen¬ 
tres or in the community. 
www.melbourne.indymedia.org 
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FlLma Obscura 


LUCAS ILHEIN wrote a Letter to art:cuLt peppered with his 
impressions of the resurgence of interest in experimented fiLm and 
video work in Sydney. 


Dear The Paper, 

Just wanted to check in with some great 
stuff I saw this week at the Lanfranchie's 
Warehouse on Cleveland St in Sydney. 
This is a great new artist-run space which 
is dedicated to events, screenings and 
sound performances. What I saw there, 
over two consecutive nights, was 
possible evidence of a resurgence of 
interest in experimental film and video 
work in Sydney. A resurgence which, 
importantly, maintains an awareness of 
its historical precedents, steering clear of 
the digitally-induced amnesia which 
proliferates film work right now. 


of beautiful bright yellows and greens 
and reds. These handmade sections of 
the film didn't, to me, have a ‘grounding’ 
effect, as you might expect from footage 
made by working direedy onto the film 
surface, (since it reminds us of the 
material ‘stuff’ of film). They acted more 
as a launchpad for the viewer's imagina¬ 
tion - similar to the way that listening to 
music sometimes allows your mind to 
wander away from the piece of music 
itself. This ‘cosmic’ feel is reinforced by 
brief snatches of filmed imagery: astro¬ 
nomical footage borrowed from an 
observatory, showing sunlight over the 
horizon of a planet or moon... 


* 

Camera Obscura 

On Monday night, May 5,1 went down to 
some screenings called ‘Camera 
Obscura’. A small collective runs this 
monthly night, which has the simple goal 
of ‘showing interesting and experimental 
film and video works in an appropriate 
setting’. I went along for the rare chance 
to see Stan Brakhage's Dog Star Man 
(1961-4). Brakhage, thought by some to 
be one of the most important avant- 


Most of the other representational 
imagery in Dog Star Man shows a 
bearded man and his dog climbing, and 
struggling, up a steep snowy incline. 
There are very brief shots of other images 
interspersed throughout the film - a 
woman's naked body, a baby's face, 
indiscernable shots of internal organs. 
For me, the weakest sections in the film 
were these ones which consisted mainly 
of the man climbing the snowy hill. They 
were quite tedious. His struggle seemed 
too contrived, as if Brakhage had put the 
camera at more of an angle to make the 
hill seem steeper... and I thought the 
action of climbing a hill too...obvious... a 
metaphor for our collective struggle 



garde filmmakers of all time, died in 
March this year, aged 70. Dog Star Man is 
a long film (75 mins), and silent, which 
made for a meditative listening to the 
traffic sounds from Cleveland St. 
However, there were very few of us 
remaining by the end of the film, most of 
the audience having snuck out between 
parts one and three (the film consists of a 
prelude and four parts). 

From what I could gather, Dog Star Man 
is Brakhage's masterwork, an allegory of 
the cycles of life and death. It alternates 
between abstract moving colour fields, 
created by painting and scratching 
directly onto the surface of the 16mm 
film, and representational imagery, pho¬ 
tographed in the traditional way with a 
movie camera. The abstract sections 
have a kind of ‘cosmic’ feel to them: lots 


through life. What's more, the dog always 
gave it away, wagging his tail happily (he 
obviously hadn't been told that he was 
supposed to be acting). 

A few thoughts about the Camera 
Obscura screening of Brakhage: 

1. Watching it was hard work and would 
have been in any circumstances. 
However, just to make it a bit MORE chal¬ 
lenging, the curators juxtaposed Dog Star 
Man with Wave Twisters by Syd Garon 
and Eric Henry (2001), a kind of 
animated, B-grade, hip-hop, star-trek 
style odyssey. In Wave Twisters, the 
sounds and images are interwoven as a 
sort of extended music video with lots of 
sampling and scratching. It’s very enter¬ 
taining in a very light-on way. But 
spending an hour with Wave Twisters had 
put us all into that kind of easy-on-the- 


eye, easy-on-the-ear, ‘let’s just have a 
beer and not think too hard’ lull. So it was 
certainly a jolt to switch into an early 
1960’s, silent, allegorical and ‘serious’ 
filmwork. (No wonder so many people 
left so soon). 

2.1 would have loved it if the organisers 
had presented a short intro to Dog Star 
Man. Given that Brakhage died only a 
month or so ago, and that he has been so 
highly thought of in experimental film 
circles, it would have been great to con¬ 
textualise this screening with a 5-10 
minute talk about why watching his films 
here and now is an important thing to do. 
This might have set up the audience to be 
a bit more receptive to the ‘internal’ 
language of the filmmaker, something 


film’ from Melbourne, circa 1960: athletic 
training sessions and, at the end of the 
night, ten seconds of a bare bottom 
shitting into a tin can labelled ‘genuine 
Olympic shit’. It occurred to me that this 
final super 8 protest-prank could, 
feasibly, have been made for the 
Melbourne 1960 Olympics. Certainly, the 
look of imagery shot with Super 8 has not 
changed since then (and, as Louise 
Curham told us, Super 8 film actually has 
better archival qualities than 16mm). 
Later, she revealed that the film was 
made in the year 2000. 

I loved this shitting piece, because its 
temporal ambiguity would not have been 
at all possible had it been shot on more a 
recent technology (like Mini DV). 


[The] resurgence... importantly, maintains 
an awareness of its historical precedents, 
steering clear of the digitally-induced 
amnesia which proliferates film work right 
now. 


which perhaps has not travelled across 
the generations entirely intact ... (did 
somebody say ‘dated’?). 


* 

Sydney Moving Image 
CoaLition 

On Tuesday May 6th, again at 
Lanfranchie's, the new ‘Sydney Moving 
Image Coalition’ presented their second 
evening of Super 8 screenings. SMIC are a 
very positive and enthusiastic group of 
old-tech buffs, spearheaded by the 
dynamic Louise Curham (formerly of the 
Melbourne Super 8 Group). 

Louise Curham's own work consists of 
(but is not limited to) direct filmmaking, 
(sometimes also called scratch film) 
which involves colouring, bleaching, 
painting, dying and scratching onto the 
surface of the film itself. Sometimes her 
direct filmmaking is superimposed with 
film which already possesses an image. 
This is where it's at its most enaging: to 
see the image embedded in the 
chemistry of the film, embedded in the 
marks on the surface of the film, the two 
woven in and out of each other ... The 
eye flips back and forth between the 
image ‘beyond’ the rectangular frame of 
the projection, and the surface of the 
film, which seems to coincide with the 
surface of the projection screen. 
Presented in short bursts of three to five 
minutes, accompanied by some reel-to- 
reel tape manipulations by sound artist 
nYLSTOCH, Curham's films were warm 
challenges to my pre-set ways of looking 
at images. 

Claire Conroy's Birds also pushed and 
pulled my eyes: a short video showing 
birds in flight, entering and exiting the 
visual field. I can only guess that the 
video must have been shot directly 
upwards, at night, with a searchlight 
pointing vertically. This technique is dis¬ 
orienting because it flattens the picture 
plane. Any sense of scale is lost. The birds 
are obviously flying at a certain height, 
but by zooming in on them, Claire 
manages to compress distance, making 
scale indiscernable. The birds could just 
have convincingly been insects located 
only 5 ems from the camera's lens. 

Some other highlights from the Super 8 
night included a black and white ‘found 


Brakhage's 1960's film was obviously ‘of 
its time’, so much so that I felt it needed 
some translation. Curham and co, on the 
other hand, engage with an ‘obselete’ 
medium that enables a ‘hand-made- 
ness’ which has a completely different 
meaning from what it might have had in 
1960. Whether intentional or not, this 
warm, reflexive use of Super 8 film in 
2003 is a critique of the coldness and 
structural invisibility of much contem¬ 
porary digital video work (and especially 
the abstract digital projections which 
accompany experimental and electronic 
music). In addition, the layering of direct 
filmmaking techniques with camera- 
shot images places this work in dialogue 
with much aesthetic thinking that was 
going on around 1970: around the 
phenomenon of ‘looking at’ versus 
‘looking through' the surface of a picture. 


Camera Obscura screenings are on the 
first Monday of every month at 
Lanfranchi's Memorial Discoteque, level 
2,144 Cleveland St. Chippendale, Sydney, 
at 7:30 pm. Entry is free; popcorn is 
provided. 

The organisers can be contacted at: 
camera_obscura@cse.unsw.edu.au and 
screening suggestions are welcome. 

The next screenings from the Sydney 
Moving Image Coalition are planned for 
Saturday July 12 at the Chauvel Cinema 
in Paddington, Sydney, featuring Super 8 
to 35mm, and the ‘Big Blow Up’among 
many other luminary gems. Information 
can be found at: 

www. innersense. com. a u/m ic/Sydney, html. 

Adelaide's Mercuiy Cinema, in June is 
hosting an experimental programme 
called ‘The Plastic Pulse - Visionary 
American Film’, curated by Jon Dale. They 
are showing Dog Star Man. Information 
can be found at: 

www.mrc.org.au/mercury/plasticpulse.htm. 


Lucas Ihlein is an artist who lives in 
Sydney. A member of the SquatSpace 
collective, he is especially interested in 
organising guerilla film screening events 
such as the annual SquatFest, the ‘anti- 
TropFest’ screenings in squatted venues. 
He is currently working on bringing a 
mini-festival ofFluxus and Expanded 
Cinema to Australia in 2004. 
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Black Language of flowers: 
The House of Bernada ALba 


JASMINE CHAN critiques Red Stitch s 
production of Federico 9arc a Lorca s 
simmering pLay. 

En route to see The House of Bernada Alba, I almost ended 
up going to vespers. There was a church in place of the 
theatre I had expected. The darkness seemed imbued with 
a gravity all of its own. Thorny branches were splayed 
across the sky. Some women in red coats finally pointed 
the way to the little red weatherboard theatre. Behind the 
church. Behind the trees. I shivered outside as 1 antici¬ 
pated what alchemy might unfold before my eyes. 
Entering this theatre itself was akin to going into a church. 
The vaulted ceilings, familiar black setting and white 
fabrics framing the space hinted at the liminal journey 
about to unfold. I waited. But the place seemed staid and 
static. 

The House of Bernada Alba was the last play penned by 
Federico Garda Lorca before his assassination in 1936. 
Bernada Alba, poisoned by the constricting social mores of 
provincial Spanish society, imprisons her daughters in the 
house. Entombed in the black shrouds of mourning, they 
are not to venture outside, where they might be contami¬ 
nated. They run to the window every chance they get. Only 
windows bring the world inside. The air is thick and murky 
with unarticulated sexual craving, primordial passions, 
anger, the will to avenge and budding rage. The play’s 
premise, that 'being a woman is the worst possible 
punishment’, is bitingly executed. Insurrection seems 
immanent. 

Although Lorca himself prefaced the piece with his 
intention that it function as a photographic document, the 
text still resonates with his poetic verve, with his black 
language of flowers. Director Christabel Sved acknowl¬ 
edged the intensities and amplitudes of Lorca's play when 
she said in her notes that the playwright ‘gives us 
snapshots of passion... in the same way that a photograph 
documents reality but does not, by itself, explain it’. 

The production's rendering of Lorca’s stinging critique of 
the conventions of Spanish society was problematic 
because of its translation of what Lorca meant by ‘photo¬ 
graphic’. Being an actor’s theatre, it is logical that the focus 
of the company’s work should be on the actor as principal 
mechanism for the proliferation of meaning. Yet the multi¬ 
valent nature of Lorca’s text was not given credence in the 
production. The pungently realistic acting style deployed 
by the cast obscured the beauty and potency that might 
have been evoked. 

The negligent focus on projecting realistic psychological 
portraits of the characters seemed to crudely explain away 
the passion that is hinted at in the text, and to negate 
Lorca’s concept of using the documentary frame to invoke 
but not to analyse. The task of delivering such a complex 


piece in accordance with the conventions of acting ‘real’ 
seemed too great a task for the actors. While Dawn 
Klingberg had undoubtedly good moments as the 
merciless Bernada, and Kat Stewart (Angustias), Ella 
Caldwell (Amelia) and Olivia Connolly (Matirio) played 
their parts with flashes of varicoloured subtlety, as a 
general rule, every moment was hackneyed, because it 
was played to the hilt. 

This invariably affected the pacing of the piece. The three 
act structure of Lorca’s piece seemed to crumple under the 
weightiness and Tragedy (capital added for emphasis) of 
the delivery of lines. While the textual dynamics between 
Bernada, her daughters and the draconian codes of their 
society become heated until combustion, this didn’t graft 
well onto the stage. The ‘pressure cooker’ woven by Sved 
failed to materialise. There was a naked confrontation: one 
daughter’s body inscribed with the tainted ink of sex. A 
frilly nightgown and a gunshot. A hanged woman. The text 
is peppered with firecrackers, both aesthetic and 
conceptual. 

Yet we were not given these firecrackers; we were not given 
adequate entrances into the conceptual plane of the piece. 
We didn’t question what forces uphold a society where 
women oppress ‘transgressive’ women for the sake of 
saving face for all, because men are the ultimate law¬ 
makers. A society where to be indoors and watching obso¬ 
lescence encroach is deemed a more worthy life than the 
spirited life of the outdoors. We didn’t question the codes 
of a society where to love and to physically express this 
love, outside the confines of marriage, is tantamount to 
writing profanities across the skin in welts. Where women 
never even know what it is to have a voice. And we should 
have. 

There are energies colluding and juxtaposing that might 
have been manifest with more complexity in the piece. At 
best, a night at the theatre is an experience where the 
spidery veils between the worlds are lifted momentarily, 
and all the silken consciousnesses in the space are 
subsumed into each other. This experience of art is the 
true church. It is without bandaids, without masks. It is the 
true realisation of the divine. It is the true conversation of 
humanity. At worst, a night at the theatre is a night 
dreaming of the world that begins when the flat plane of 
the play has been peeled away. The House of Bernada Alba 
dismally failed to make its wor(l)ds round. 

The ffouse of Bernada Alba was produced by Melbourne’s 
Red Stitch Actors Theatre from April 2 - May 4. 


Jasmine Chan writes poetry, criticism and texts for theatre. 
She has published in a number of journals in Australia and 
overseas, and spoke as a panellist on issues of poetiy and 
gender at the 2002 National Young Writer’s Festival. 


A CALL TO ARMS 

From the depths of an Inner city Laneuuay DICK SMITH 
uulth the heLp of Dr WHO present a chaLLenge to street 
stenciL artists. 

Hosier Lane got buffed on Monday, Vanbar (Canada Lane) is getting 
replastered as I write this. I spoke to the old dude working on the wall, he 
said he thought the wall looked great - he understood that it was culture. 
I stayed and took the last photos of the famous stencil gallery. As I was 
there three different people walked by and remarked at how much of a 
shame it was that the walll was being covered. 

Melbourne has the strongest stencil scene in Australia. It has been 
recently visited by banksy, the world's leading stencil artist, who was in 
awe of how visible the scene is here. Victim visitied from Perth and left 
some of his amazing works. People from across Australia regularly visit 
and contribute to Melbourne's streets. Melbourne is respected both 
nationally and internationally for its high quality and density of inspiring 
street art. 

The stencil movement is true art for the people, it is not confined to 
galleries and is not driven by commercial or historic values. Those of you 
getting up stencils go harder, bigger, better. Those of you thinking about it 
the scene welcomes you with welcome arms and space on walls. 

Shout outs to HA-HA, DLUX, SYNC, OPTIC, CIVILIAN, PSALM ... THE 
STENCIL MOVEMENT. 

Images taken from CUT IT OUT: A selection of Melbourne's finest stencils, 
Tuesday June 3rd 6pm at Hush Hush Gallery, Hosier Lane Melbourne City. 
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Open windows and untltLed spaces 


DANIEL SMITH critiques the newest exhibitions 
gracing the space at Melbourne’s Centre for 
Contemporary Photography. 

CCP’s exhibition that opened on May 16th features an 
impressive array of established and emerging, local and 
national talent, featuring the work of Paul Batt, Simon Biggs, 
Angela Blakely and Alex Kershaw. 

In Gallery 1, ‘Geodetic Monuments’ references Australian 
geographic surveys, matter, and markers. The exhibition’s 
leaflet seems to tell us very little about this compelling new 
work by Alex Kershaw, missing the point somewhat on what 
could be a very effective piece. These images exist, for me, 
somewhere between the work of Joel Meyerowitz and 
Richard Long. The visual depictions of scientific mapping 

In this new exhibition CCP has 
presented a dynamic and arousing 
set of images that stem from 
very differing backgrounds. 

devices suggest the seemingly benign, static forces that 
pervade the Australian landscape. However these metallic 
figures which control the areas they inhabit reflect not only 
the ownership of the land; they are reminiscent of grave¬ 
stones, of stagnant native forefathers amassed and waiting, 
silenced by industrial production, frozen by science, by the 
relentlessness of colonial control. These rich images also 
comment on a phallocentric European-influenced history, 


and finally on globalisation through suggestions of a 
technology/ancient landscape dichotomy. The text accom¬ 
panying this over-abundance of images sadly seems to have 
missed the opportunity to say something really concrete and 
pertinent. Instead CCP (or Kershaw, or both) has opted for 
an impotent textual didacticism where silence would have 
not only sufficed, but enriched. 

'Keep Passing the Open Windows’ by Angela Blakely (Gallery 
2) is the epitome of a cohesive blend of text and image, 
providing a model (if such a thing is possible) for documen¬ 
tary photography. Her work centres on youth suicide and is 
considered, piercingly truthful and revelatory. As Blakely 
comments in her diary, ‘the issue is bigger than the person 
gone’. Clearly she also feels that the conceptual field of the 
work is bigger than the photographer, which is a rare and 
paramount quality. In addition to the photographs, Blakely’s 
dedication to this project should be applauded; her willing¬ 
ness to collaborate and to interact is the sign of a true docu¬ 
mentary image-maker. The attention given to personal 
objects, the donated photographs, the banalities, the inter¬ 
actions, all bleed with emotion, with repaid trust. Blakely’s 
piece is simultaneously meditative, unrelentingly brutal, and 
celebratory. 

Meanwhile in the e-media section, ‘Babel’ by Simon Biggs is 
quietly humming away, an interesting, strangely addictive, 
and interactive data-spewing binary montage. A 3-D Dewey 
Decimal based piece. 

Finally, in Gallery 3 Paul Batts presents us with a series of 
interiors: ‘Untitled Spaces’, draws inspiration from and 
references the detached, banal tradition exemplified by 
Andreas Gursky. Batts reflects on the nature of a range of art 
practices through the very spaces they occupy, thus perhaps 
revealing something about the space itself or the people who 


exist in these spaces. This is an interesting idea and one that 
is produced with a certain degree of technical aptitude. 
Unfortunately however, Batt offers the viewer little to grasp, 
little to believe in (perhaps this is a by-product of sharing an 
exhibition with Angela Blakely's work). Batts' images do not 
seem to gel; hence although I was quite taken with the image 
of the old-Theatre-cum-$2 dollar shop there was no overall 
sense of fluidity; perhaps this was just bad editing, perhaps 
not. There is also something smug about these images; a 
cyclical, self-aggrandising smugness that stems, for me, from 
the time and energy Batt has expunged actually photograph¬ 
ing these spaces. A photographer photographing a photo¬ 
graphic studio? How post-modern! How 1989! 

In this new exhibition CCP has presented a dynamic and 
arousing set of images that stem from differing backgrounds, 
a respectable and conscientious notion. On some levels this 
works and is refreshing; they seem to have all the bases 
covered - landscape, studio, and documentary. However, 
considering the sheer strength and emotional depth of 
Blakely’s work, it cannot help but overpower any other work 
in the vicinity. The detached aesthetic of Batt's and (to some 
extent) Kershaw’s work pale in comparison, seem too self- 
aware, too smug, too 'cool' and finally, inferior. 

The Centre for Contemporary Photography can be found at 
205 Johnston St, Fitzroy (Melbourne). The exhibition is on 
until June 14. 


Daniel Smith has exhibited widely in the UK, and in 
Australia. He has taught photography at NMIT and the CAE 
in Melbourne, and is currently completing a masters degree at 
Melbourne University. He can be contacted at: 
dmsmit@pgrad.unimelb.edu.au. 


A million different ways to be desolate 


CHRIS POVEy critiques ALexander Payne s About 
Schmidt. 

After the war in Iraq, SARS and About Schmidt, you could be for¬ 
given for wanting to kill yourself. Get it over and done with before 
the pestilence, guns and depression get you. About Schmidt does 
not exactly contain textbook elements of light entertainment. Old 
man retires from insurance job. Old man hates wife. Wife dies. 
And that’s just the first 20 minutes. 

The film meticulously sets up its misery. Warren Schmidt (Jack 
Nicholson) is retiring from life as an actuary calculating risk and 
begins to wonder where he went wrong, what equation left his 
life failing to equate. His daughter Jeannie (Hope Davis) is about 
to marry an idiot. He hates the way his wife Helen (June Squibb) 
sits down; he hates the way she smells and hates the way she 
makes him sit down on the toilet to piss. 

But Schmidt’s wife dies and his once immaculate house is 
abruptly full of debris exploded from a life of restraint. There is 

About Schmidt is less than the 
sum of its parts. The painstakingly 
detailed sets, costumes and dia¬ 
logue, a brilliant performance by 
Nicholson and numerous truly comic 
scenes are not enough. 

crap everywhere as he wanders around eating taco shells and 
pissing all over the bathroom. Nicholson’s physical incarnation of 
Schmidt is exceptional. His comb-over hair waives listlessly on 
top of his head like a sail, stubble roams free on his old face and 
he starts looking like one of those guys who swears at traffic. Then 
Schmidt decides to leave town and suddenly we get a road trip 
following a truckin’ retiree in a 35 foot Winnebago Adventurer 
(big caravan). It’s the sort of humour that makes you wince 
through your smile. 

About Schmidt was directed and co-written by Alexander Payne. 
The screenplay was the cinematic fruit of yet another collabora¬ 
tion with co-writer Jim Taylor and adapted from a novel by Louis 
Begley. Taylor has co-written all three feature films directed by 
Payne and both the cinematic technique and milieu of About 
Schmidt are familiar; voiceover is used to extract the internal con¬ 
flict of ordinary people, sorry, ordinary Americans. When refer¬ 
ring to the use of voiceover in Payne’s previous film Election the 
director advised Scenario Magazine that 'you can get more infor¬ 
mation in, and you can have that wonderful discrepancy and 


irony between what people say and what they do. I actually think 
that voiceover is the single greatest contribution of talking cin¬ 
ema, of talking pictures. More so than dialogue even’. So you 
could say he’s a fan of the voiceover. 

Yet the first half of the film looks and feels quiet and frozen, even 
with the voiceover. The irritation and contempt balled up in 
Schmidt is communicated in long existential letters to his illiter¬ 
ate foster child "Ndugu" in Tanzania. These comically depressing 
letters are spoken as the camera barely moves to capture truck 
stops, stony skies, dirt roads, power lines and snowy suburban 
streets and fields. But it’s slow and depressing and doesn’t feel like 
the stuff of the greatest cinema of all time. 

By the time a sentimental Schmidt sits on top of his caravan and 
attempts to communicate with his dead wife you wish he'd drive 
his caravan off a cliff. In fact when Roberta Hertzel (Kathy Bates) 
arrives you feel just about to keel over in mere sympathy. It’s a re¬ 
lief when the pale, watery landscapes and retiree chic of the 
Schmidts is displaced by the carnival of the Hertzel household - 
these guys are animals. Roberta with the entire swagger her name 
suggests, drinks and swears (‘drink your fucking milk and shut 
the fuck up’). She plies Schmidt with booze and sedatives and 
propositions him in the spa. The walls of the house are red. But as 
you watch the Hertzels eat dinner as food circles on the ‘lazy- 
susan’ you realise that these people sucking and chewing their 
food disgust Schmidt and offer no redemption from his loneli¬ 
ness. 

You’ve got to respect Nicholson for taking a role like this. He is ac¬ 
tually playing his age and he isn’t likeable, or handsome. 
Although Schmidt is similar to the grumpy old crank that 
Nicholson played in As Good As It Gets, he doesn’t pick up a skele¬ 
tal young blonde like Helen Hunt. He is an old man married to a 
woman who looks old in what looks like an old person's house. 
When you see a quality role for a 66-year-old man it reminds you 
Hollywood gives old men the world. Actors like Nicholson, 
Douglas and Connery are able, at the same time as playing qual¬ 
ity flicks like About Schmidt, to also play roles in which they are 
able to procure young women. 

About Schmidt is less than the sum of its parts. The painstakingly 
detailed sets, costumes and dialogue, a brilliant performance by 
Nicholson and numerous truly comic scenes are not enough. And 
ultimately it's difficult to tell how Schmidt became so unhappy. 
Despite being a road movie, in many ways it starts at its destina¬ 
tion - unhappiness. The film spends its time being desolate, say¬ 
ing in a million different ways that there is no hope and that 
everyone will be unhappy but fails to explore how or why this un¬ 
happiness occurs. 


Chris Povey is artxult’s resident film critic. Send media releases or 
questions to chris_povey@yahoo.com.au. 



The 

Motions 

NATHAN CURNOW 

She looks about thirty, 

working the cafe as best she can, 

inflating the milk, 

sweeping the floor, 

trying to please a boss 

who ignores her until 

she finally makes a mistake. 

I am twenty-eight, 
heading in the same direction, 
looking for work as a kitchen hand 
with certificates for everything 
but steam and ceramic. 

The fly-wire at the window 
has torn edges that flap lightly 
in the wind off the river; 
stretched of dignity 
it is holding on, 
going through the motions. 


» 
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COMMANDING DISCOURSE: 

THE MILITARY-MEANING COMPLEX 


MEANING IS NO MAGIC BULLET DELIV¬ 
ERED DONN THE BARREL OF A MEDIUM 
SAYS JOHN PACE 

War mongerers have long known that making meaning of 
warfare is firstly a matter of discourse and that the act of 
warfare is as much a battle over producing, protecting, 
and pummelling truths than it is of vaporising bodies. 

If, as the adage goes, truth is the first casualty of war, 
then surely discourse is the weapon. 

But munitions and meaning have long been bedfel¬ 
lows. From Pope Urban II’s 1095 speech at Clermont 
launching of the first crusade through to George W Bush’s 
(2002) speech at the Whitehouse declaring a war on terror 
- the task of convincing people of the need and reason to 
go and die en masse in the name of some cause or other 
has been intimately bound in the use and control of dis¬ 
course. 

The ability to control discourses depends on the abil¬ 
ity to control the media - be it people, paper, or power¬ 
lines - that move discourses. It is not good enough to have 
a message taxied - you must own and control the vehicle 
in which discourses ride. 

Pope Urban II controlled the sermons of the day; 
Queen Elizabeth, among other regulations, commanded 
a royal monopoly on printing services; Hitler simply took 
over control of newspapers, magazines, books, public 
meetings and rallies, art, music, movies, and radio. 
Saddam Hussein ensured all legal media outlets were 
state controlled; and Chinese media are still predomi¬ 
nantly centrally controlled. 

Throughout the West, these overt, centralised forms 
of controlling and dominating the media for military pur¬ 
poses, or for the purpose of militarising bodies politic, are 
now much more diffuse yet no less effective and over¬ 


whelming. In true combat style, the military has camou¬ 
flaged itself within the very fabric of contemporary soci¬ 
ety. From embedded journalists and the mobile 
communication systems they use, to the Hollywood 
movies they’ll return to - the military is there - not merely 
influencing our mediated lives, but infiltrating and per¬ 
vading them. 

The infusion of the military into the world’s largest fi¬ 
nance companies (General Electric, General Motors); 
telecommunications companies (Siemens, Texas 
Instruments); media organisations (News Limited, 
AOL/Time Warner); manufacturers of aeroplanes (Boeing, 
McDonell Douglas), household appliances (Samsung, 
General Electric); and automobiles (General Motors, Rolls 
Royce, Mitsubishi, Daimler-Benz) is, in a market-based 
global village, an infusion of militarised ideals into each 
and every one of us. 

Take the arms trade - it engages in product placement 
par excellence. Like any product in the consumer econ¬ 


omy, the arms trade needs promotion. Trade fares and 
branding initiatives fulfil part of the promo needs of com¬ 
panies like Lockheed Martin and Raytheon, but perhaps 
their most cost effective and arguably most influential 
form of promotion is through you and I - through our 

media consump¬ 
tion. We are the foot 
soldiers of the bomb 
business. The high 
tech pictures we ea¬ 
gerly await are a 
slick and effective 
marketing tool of 
the military-mean¬ 
ing complex. 

According to de¬ 
fence industry con¬ 
sultants, weapons 
manufacturers 
“should be able to 
sell [at least] three 
times more of any 
weapon system that 
has been proven in 
combat than if you 
haven't seen it in 
combat." The mass 
media channels like 
CNN are ostensibly 
running advertise¬ 
ments for the 
biggest financial 
sector of the global 
consumer economy 
- for free! At the 
height of the Iraq 
battle new weapons 
were being featured 
and fetishised in 
non-stop television 
coverage, providing 
the kind of publicity 
that helped fuel a 
surge in interna¬ 
tional arms sales 
after the 1991 
Persian Gulf War. 

Here we strike a 
paradox along the 
supply line of mean¬ 
ing. In seeking to 
make sense of and 
bare witness to the 
coalition invasion, 
we inadvertently 
fuel sales of military 
hardware. Our very 


fascination with the meanings of conflict bankrolls the 
growth of its means. This is no accident, nor is it an in¬ 
evitable post-modern marketplace collision between 
media and the military. On the contrary, it is a result of the 
progressive and deliberate cross-pollination of news 
media, entertainment media, promotional media, and 
the military into a mediated and omnipresent military¬ 
meaning complex. 

The latest move to command discourse comes in the 
form of the post-Vietnam embedded journalists. The em¬ 
bedded journalists who accompanied specific U.S. mili¬ 
tary units in Iraq were from media outlets that were hand 
picked by the United States military for reasons, one can 
only assume, related to their politico-military leanings. 

The embeds, chosen as far back as November 2002 
after training at “journalist boot-camps”, have created 
what some refer to as a caste system of journalism - giving 
preference to those that accompany troops and freezing 
out correspondents operating independently. The ideol¬ 
ogy of these media-brahmins is best summed-up by 


Bryan Whitman, deputy assistant secretary of defence for 
media operations. When asked what the embedded jour¬ 
nalists should bring to Iraq, he answered, "We require a 
lot of good, common sense." 

One might extend this expectation of “common 
sense” beyond a toothbrush and flack jacket, and into the 
interpretation and representation of events themselves. 
The media outlets chosen by the US military are the pri¬ 
mary manufacturers, and the factories of “common 
sense” - Fox, CNN, BBC, CBS, MSNBC. These are the ide¬ 
ological powerhouses of our globalised world. It is in the 
interests of the oligopoly they serve that the “common 
sense” notions of war are propagated. Why else would not 
only Rupert Murdoch, but all bar one of the editors of his 
major agenda-setting news media be pro-war!? 

Some links are obvious. NBC is owned by GE, GE 
makes the most sophisticated engines for military assault 
craft on the planet. (In their words they “provide the nec¬ 
essary power and reliability for any military application”.) 
It is in the interests of GE, to maintain the status quo 
promulgated by “common sense”. And it just makes sense 
for a station like CNN - that stakes its reputation on being 
the first on the scene with the most comprehensive war 
coverage - to maintain a cosy relationship with the mili¬ 
tary. 

And perhaps we can read the murder of two journal¬ 
ists, Jose Couso, a cameraman with Spanish network Tele 
5 and Reuters cameraman Taras Protsyuk, at the Palestine 
Hotel, and the consistent targeting of A1 Jazeera offices in 
Iraq and Afghanistan as a lethal lesson in the “common 
sense” requirements and punishments of the media-war 
order? Unfavourable reviews of the latest military mean¬ 
ing complex Blockbuster, (the name of a bomb used to 
destroy large parts of cities since WWII) end in more than 
funding cuts or tightened ownership rules - they end in a 
fade to black beneath the rubble of a TV station. 

You are either with the US or you are with the terror¬ 
ists. It is media concentration by annihilation. Mergers 
and acquisitions; competition; backroom political deals - 
bah! All too slow and cumbersome when compared to a 
tomahawk missile. 

Having successfully achieved its latest territorialisa- 
tion of the global media straits, it’s “anchors away”! US 
news hosts Dan Rather, Tom Brokaw, and Peter Jennings 
are to be beamed into Iraqi homes on the all new 
Freedom TV channel. Amongst other seemingly colo¬ 
nial-styled goals, the channel aims to ‘teach the Iraqi 
people about the four basic freedoms of a democratic 
society, as outlined by President Franklin D Roosevelt in 
1941.’ 

With Arabic subtitled press briefings from Rumsfeld, 
Fleischer and crew along with some of the most filtered 
news/infotainment on the box starring celebrity presen¬ 
ters and glitzy dramatism, the military-run station will 
certainly remind Iraqis that this is what democracy looks 
like - cheekbones, foundation, and steaming piles of 
bullshit. 



3CR is situated on Wurundjcri luml and wishes to acknowledge flic 
K til i it Nation as the tradiliouui cushxlians of the land. 


donations 9419 8377 | 2 june - 15 june 


Prizes:'Giant' Mountain Sike from Lygon Cycles 
| Loco Low Rider valued at $450 Sony DVD Player | 
$150 Book Voucher - Brunswick St Bookstore and more 


w\vn .'tcr.ora.au 121 smith st, fil/.rm 3063 I slatioiinianaeert? 3cr.0rx.un 


THROUGHOUT THE WEST, OVERT, CENTRALISED FORMS OF CONTROLLING 
AND DOMINATING THE MEDIA... ARE NOW MUCH MORE DIFFUSE YET NO 
LESS EFFECTIVE AND OVERWHELMING 
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[01 MAY 03] 

REPORTER 
REPORTS ON 
REPORTERS 
REPORT 

Reporters Without Borders, an in¬ 
ternational news media watchdog, 
has warned that Press freedom is in 
danger in more than half of the 
world's countries with a release of 
its new annual report. 

Writing in its latest 587-page 
Freedom of the Press Throughout the 
World 2003 report on the state of the 
world's media, the agency listed 
Press freedom violations in 156 
countries spanning five continents. 

In Africa, for example, fearing 
the emergence of a real opposition 
force, national leaders are often re¬ 
sponsible for the threats against or 
censorship of the media. President 
Robert Mugabe is cited as the most 
striking example. 

In Zimbabwe, the report said, 
the situation went from bad to 
worse in 2002. More than 30 jour¬ 
nalists were detained and several 
foreign correspondents forced to 
leave the country. 

But it noted that the independ¬ 
ent media did not give up reporting 
the government's abuses. 

Worldwide, it said that 25 jour¬ 
nalists and media professionals 
were killed last year just for doing 
their jobs or expressing their opin¬ 
ions. At least half of them died at the 
hands of regime thugs, armed 
gangs, crime organisations or repre¬ 
sentatives of the private interests 
they had upset. 

It said the number of journal¬ 
ists taken in for questioning had in¬ 
creased by almost 40 percent, while 
the number assaulted or threatened 
had doubled since 2001. All in all in 
2002, at least 1420 journalists were 
beaten up, abducted, charged by 
the police, harassed or threatened 
with death and around 400 news 
media organisations were censored. 

The report said 155 journalists, 
media contributors and cyber-dissi¬ 
dents were today behind bars glob¬ 
ally simply because they had chosen 
to promote the free flow of informa¬ 
tion. 

Australia ranked 12th in the 
listings behind Iceland, Finland and 
Canada whilst the UK rated 21st. 

www. allafrica. com 


[01 MAY 03] 

FLUNG DUNG 

Adbusters lobbed a stinker amongst 
independent filmmakers in its last 
issue, suggesting that the applicants 
involved in a DaimlerChrysler film 
festival/ ad contest, were selling 
out. The competition involved cre¬ 
ating a short branded film to encap¬ 
sulate the emotive energy of a 
freakin' car: the winner skipping 
away with a million dollar deal to 
make the next DaimlerChrysler 
funded blockbuster. Whoo-ee, did it 
get nasty in the editorial In- box. 

www.adbusters.org 

[22 MAY 03] 

STRONG ARM OF 
CENSORSHIP 

CHINA-A court in Yantai, Shandong 
Province, sentenced Jae Hyun Seok, 
who works regularly for The New 
York Times and South Korea's Geo 
magazine, to a two-year prison term 
on charges of human trafficking. 

Seok was arrested on January 
18 while photographing North 
Korean refugees attempting to 
board fishing boats in an operation 
in Yantai as part of a journalistic 
project documenting the plight of 
North Korean refugees in China, ac¬ 
cording to his family and col¬ 
leagues. 

In recent years, hundreds of 
thousands of North Korean refugees 
have entered China to escape food 
shortages and political repression at 
home. From China, they often try to 
seek asylum in a third country. The 
Chinese government views the 
refugees as "economic migrants" 
and regularly repatriates them to 
North Korea, where they can face 
imprisonment and other types of 
persecution. 

"By sentencing Jae Hyun Seok, 
China's leaders are sending a clear 
message to all journalists that they 
are not welcome to report from 
China on stories of international 
importance," said the Centre for the 
Protection of Journalists executive 
director Ann Cooper. 

www.cpj.org 

[23 MAY 03] 

INDONESIA AFRAID 
OF OBSERVATION 

ACEH - When the Indonesian gov¬ 
ernment declared martial law in 
Aceh on Monday, May 19, beginning 


a massive military offensive to crush 
the separatist Free Aceh Movement 
(GAM), the military commander 
and head of the martial law admin¬ 
istration in Aceh, warned journalists 
that they should neither report on 
statements issued by GAM leaders 
nor carry news that supports the 
separatist cause. 

"There should be no reports 
from GAM and no reports that 
praise GAM," Maj. Gen. Endang 
Suwarya said. 

The major general also ordered 
journalists to adjust their coverage. 
"I want all news published to con¬ 
tain the spirit of nationalism," he 
said, according to the national 
English-language daily Jakarta Post. 
"Put the interests of the unitary 
state of Indonesia first." Suwarya 
added that he will soon issue rules 
governing press coverage, and that 
all journalists will have to be accred¬ 
ited by the military command in 
Aceh. 

Already, military officials have 
issued warnings to the regional 
daily Serambi Indonesia and the 
private broadcaster Metro TV for 
carrying reports considered to 
favour GAM. Meanwhile the private 
radio station Nikoya FM, based in 
the provincial capital, Banda Aceh, 
received a telephone call from 
someone claiming to be a GAM 
commander threatening that the 
rebels would kill a reporter if the 
station did not start carrying more 
balanced news. 


[28 MAY 03] 

MEDIA MEAL DEAL 

US - Media companies around the 
US are salivating at the thought of 
the outcome of the Federal 
Communications Commission 
(FCC) meeting on June 2. In line 
with the rampant deregulation (of 
rules set up to limit the size and 
power of media conglomerates) that 
has occurred in recent times, it is 
anticipated the FCC will drop the re¬ 
maining cross-ownership restric¬ 
tions. 

What does this mean? An even 
more concentrated ownership of all 
media, which evidently leads 
straight to normalising censorship, 
increasing bias and leaving behind a 
ridiculously shallow representation 
of opinion. Can’t wait. 

www.editorandpublisher.com 

[28 MAY 03] 

GIVE THIS MAN A 
PRIZE 

NEW YORK - Jayson Blair, the ex- 
New York Times reporter and Sydney 
Morning Herald correspondent, 
who stepped down from his posi¬ 
tion at the beginning of this month 
due to being completely busted for 
plagiarising material from other 


journalists and generally lying his 
pants off (for example, he wrongly 
claimed in a news story to have lost 
a cousin in the NY World Trade 
Centre attack), has recently spoke 
about his ordeal with The New York 
Observer. And yes it has been an or¬ 
deal- it seems poor ol’ Jas did what 
he did due to drugs. Now he has a 
publicist, a detox clinic and is half 
way through a ‘therapeutic’ tell-all 
book. Jas, you crack me up. 

www.gvnews.net 

[27 MAY 03] 

MISSING JOURNOS 
FINALLY INVESTI¬ 
GATED 

U.K. - The Ministry of Defence has 
finally bowed to calls for a formal in¬ 
vestigation into the disappearance 
of two ITN journalists, Fred Nerac 
and Hussein Osman, more than two 
months after they went missing in 
southern Iraq. 

Neither has been seen since 
March 22, when they went missing 
in an incident near Az Zubayr in 
which ITN correspondent Terry 
Lloyd was killed. 

ITN accused the military of a 
cover-up after it refused to provide 
an official account of the incident, 
despite evidence that US and British 
units were on the spot. 

On May 9, Defence Secretary 
Geoff Hoon told ITN he could only 
.launch a formal investigation if 
there was evidence that a war crime 
had been committed. 

But today he said fresh evi¬ 
dence has come to light suggesting 
this was the case, as he confirmed to 
ITN that a Royal Military Police in¬ 
vestigation into the disappearance 
of French cameraman Nerac and 
Lebanese translator Osman is now 
underway. 

Nerac's wife, Fabienne, has 
given numerous press conferences 
and interviews in her quest to dis¬ 
cover what has happened to her 
husband, including confronting the 
US secretary of state, Colin Powell, 
at a press conference in Brussels. 

Mr Powell gave her a "personal 
promise" that US authorities would 
investigate the matter. She has also 
received the full backing of the 
French president, Jacques Chirac. 

www. media.guardian.co. uk 

[26 MAY 03] 

EDITOR ON HUNGER 
STRIKE 

MORROCCO - Jailed newspaper ed¬ 
itor Ali Lmrabet, was rushed to 
Rabat's Avicenne hospital today and 
put on a drip. Lmrabet, who was im¬ 
prisoned on 21 May, has been on a 
hunger strike since 6 May. His 
physician said he is having difficulty 
talking and can no longer walk. 


"The Moroccan authorities are 
responsible for Lmrabet's health. 
They will bear a heavy responsibility 
if anything unfortunate happens. 
The king cannot remain indifferent 
to what happens to him. This is no 
longer just about press freedom, a 
man's life is at stake," Robert 
Menard, of Reporters Sans 
Frontiers, stated. 

The editor of two satirical 
weeklies, the French-language 
Demain Magazine and its Arabic- 
language version Douman, Lmrabet 
was sentenced to four years in 
prison on 21 May for "insulting the 
person of the king"," offence against 
territorial integrity" and "offence 
against the monarchy" specifically a 
portrayal in a series of political car¬ 
toons. The court also fined him 
20,000 dirhams (about 2,000 euros) 
and banned his two weeklies. 

When he began his hunger 
strike, Lmrabet said he was acting to 
defend his rights, to put an end to 
repeated acts of intimidation 
against his printer and others who 
would otherwise be ready to print 
his weeklies, and in order to be able 
to enjoy the right to freedom of 
movement. 

www.rsf.org 

[23 MAY 03] 

POSH RAG 
BECOMES TAME PET 

The lapsing of critical observa¬ 
tion in The New Yorker magazine 
has created some cries of woe 
amongst its readership, and cast a 
wider reflection to the media in gen¬ 
eral. 

The growing number of articles 
that the magazine has run since 
9/11 on the subject of terrorism and 
the Middle East have been increas¬ 
ingly skewed. Whenever The New 
Yorker uses the word "terror" or one 
of its cognates, for instance, it is al¬ 
most always in an Arab or Muslim 
context. 

While a search turns up nu¬ 
merous references in the magazine 
to Palestinian, Egyptian and 
Pakistani terrorism since the Twin 
Towers attack, it turns up no refer¬ 
ences to US or Israeli terrorism or, 
for that matter, to terrorism on the 
part of Christians or Jews. A search 
over the same period reveals that 
the word "fundamentalism" ap¬ 
pears almost always in an Islamic 
context as well. 

The New Yorker was once a 
fountain of power and policy cri¬ 
tique in which the middle class 
could get their feet wet. Allah 
knows, the average money laden 
Yank can do with the presentation 
of a diversity of opinion in dis¬ 
course. Maybe CNN will take up the 
slack? 
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